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THE SURGEON OF THE DOLLS’ 
HOSPITAL. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 

It was nearly four years ago that I first noticed, 
in one of the quiet side-streets in the West Cen- 
tral district of London, a sign over a door on 
which I read: 

DOLLS’ HOSPITAL. 
Operations from 9, A. M., to 4, P. M. 

Whenever I passed 
through the street—and 
that was often, for it was 
a short cut to Mudie’s, 
the largest circulating li- 
brary in the world —I 
used to notice this quaint 
sign, and wonder, laugh- 





ingly, who was the su- 
perintending physician to 
this place of healing for 
the numerous race of 
dolls. 

I often thought I would 
go in and see the estab- 
lishment; but one is al- 
ways busy in London, 
so, very likely, I should 
never have entered its 
door but for a casualty 
at my own fireside. 

When I went down 
stairs one morning, I 
heard a sound of weep- 
ing, as bitter as that of 


Rachel of old mourning { 
for her children. The | 
mourner in this ease was | 
Mistress Brown-Eyes, as \ 
I was wont to call my 


friend's little girl. 

She was a pretty child, 
this little Milicent; but 
you forgot to think about 
the rest of her face when 
you saw her wonderful 
eyes—soft and clear, yet 
bright, and of the warm- 
est, deepest, yet softest 
brown. She had made 
her home in my heart, 
and so her grief. what- 
ever it was, appealed at once to mysympathies. 

“My darling,” 


the little hands from before the sorrowful face, | black hair was drawn straightly back from as 


“what can be the matter?”’ 





. . : : | 
I said, as I tried to draw away | rusty-looking black alpaca, and her rusty-looking 


| 


oddest little person stood before me. At first I] 
thought it was a child masquerading in long | 
clothes; for she was not more than half the height | 
of an ordinary woman. 


if she were a larger doll than the rest—a doll | 
with a soul. She seemed a lady’s child, every | 
pretty inch of her. I should think she was about 
twelve years old. She wore a blue dress, and a | 


“The child was asleep in one corner. She had 
been tramping all that day, as usual, and she was 
too tired out for the noise in the room to wake 
her. Jacopo looked very ill, and he could hardly 


But, looking more closely, I saw the maturity | blue ribbon in the bright, fair hair that hung «ll | summon strength to speak to me. 


of her face, and realized that I stood in the pres- | 
ence of a grown-up dwarf, who might really have | 


been taken for Dickens’s Miss Mowcher, herself. | 


\ 


ih 


THE SURGEON OF THE DOLLS’ 


about her soft pink and white face, out of which | 
looked two great, serious, inquiring blue eyes. 
“T will be through soon, Lady Jane,”’ 


Sally said, 


et 
al) 


HOSPITAL. 


“*The end has come sudden, Sally,’ he said, 
‘the end lo a bad life. But Taint bad enough to 


| want harm to happen to the little one when I am 


gone, There will be plen- 
ty of folks after her, for 
she’s a profitable little 
one to have; but if you 
want her, Tll give her to 


you. You may take her 
away to-night, if you 
will.’ 


** “Indeed I will,’ I eried, 
‘and thank you. While I 
ean work, she shall never 
want,’ 

“Jacopo hgd been fum- 
bling undey his pillow as 








he spokef and when I 
sf ould take the 
ild handed me a 
chi locket. Maybe 
ve iced it at her neck 
wi she stood in the 


le said, as nearly as 
Teould understand, for it 
was getting hard work for 


| xt him to speak, that he had 
Hi fi) stolen the child, but he 
had always” kept this 
thing, which she had on 

her neck when he took 


her, and perhaps it would 
help, some day, to find 
her people. 

“So I took her 
The next morning I heard 
that was dead, 
and the Lady Jane has 
been mine ever since.”’ 


home. 


Jacopo 


“Have you always called 
her Lady Jane?” I asked. 
“Yes’m. There isa cor- 
onet on that locket 
wears; and I know she 
must be some great per- 


she 


son’s daughter, she is so 


She was dressed in a long straight gown of | quietly; and the girl turned away, but not before | beantiful, and seems so much like a real lady.” 


plain a face as one often sees. It was a kind, 


“Bella is dead;’’ and the sobs recommenced | honest face, however, and I, liked the voice in 


with fresh violence. 


which she asked how she could serve me. I ex- 


Bella was the best-beloved of a somewhat | plained my errand. 


large family of dolls—a_ pretty Parian crea- 


ture, with blue eyes and fiir hair. Thad myself 


lately assisted in making a trunk of clothes for | been the superintending physician of the lay 


sella; and I grudged sorely all my wasted labor, 


if she had come to an untimely end. 


| 
| 


‘Please to let me see the patient.’’ 

She spoke with as much gravity as if she had | 
gest 
hospital in London. I unveiled poor Bella, and 
the dwarf lifted her from the basket with grave 


I looked at the dear remains, stretched out | tenderness. oa 


sadly upon a chair. Bella was evidently very 
dead indeed. Her pretty neck 
her fair, foolish head lay quite severed from 
her silken-clad body. 
into my mind the thought of the dolls’ hospital. 
I spoke cheerfully. 


*Brown-Eyes,”’ I said, “I think that Bella may | 


recover. Iam pretty sure that her collar-bone is 
broken; but I have heard of people who got well 
after breaking their collar-bones.”’ 

The child looked up, her eyes shining through 
tears, and said, with that air of grave, old-fash- 
ioned propriety which was one of the most amus- 
ing things about her,— 

“It is a very serious accident. 
Bella could recover?’ 

“T hope she may; and I shall at once take her 
to the hospital.’’ 

“The hospital!’ cried Mistress Brown-Eyes; 
“but that is where Mary Ann went when she had 
a fever. She was gone six weeks. Will my 
Bella be gone six weeks?” 

“T think not so long as one week, if she can be 
cured at all.” 

In five minutes more I was in the street, with 
Bella in a basket on my arm. Her little mother 
had covered her carefully from the cold, thengh 
it was already May; and I felt as if I were in a 
position of grave responsibility as I hurried to 
the dolls’ hospital. 

A bell rang when I opened the door, and the 


Do you think 


Suddenly there flashed | humoring her fancy. | used to go round with a hand-organ. 








“Poor little beauty!” she said. ‘Yes’m, I| 


was broken— | think I can cure her.”’ | 


‘Will the operation take long?” I asked, 


‘JT should prefer that the patient should not be | 
moved, ma’am, before to-morrow.” 

‘Very well; then I will leave her.”’ 

Just at that moment I heard a voice call, ‘Sally! 
Sally!” 

It was a well-trained, ladylike voice, but some- | 
what imperious. 

“Yes, Lady Jane, I'll be there in 2 moment,”’ | 
answered the dwarf, whom I now knew to be 
Sally. Then a door opened, and the most bean- | 
tiful creature I ever saw, stood in it, looking in. 

The hospital was a bare enough place. There 
was a great table covered with dolls—dolls with 
broken legs, dolls with punched heads, dolls with 
one arm gone, hairless dolls, broken-backed dolls, 
dolls of every kind, awaiting the ministrations of | 
Sally; and dozens of other dolls were there, too, | 
whom those skilful fingers had already cured of | 
their wounds. 

There was a shelf, on which was ranged the | 
pharmacy of this hospital—white cement, boxes | 
of saw-dust, collections of legs and arms, wigs, 
everything, in short, that an afflicted doll conld | 
po&sibly require. Then there were two or three | 
wooden stools, and these completed the furniture | 
of the apartment. 

Standing in the doorway, Lady Jane looked as 


| grew very fond of the little lady, as the people | 


Thad taken ina complete picture of her loveli- 
ness, and had noticed also a somewhat singular 
ornament she wore, attached to a slender golden 
chain. It was so strange a vision to see in this 
humble little shop that my curiosity got the better 
of me, and, after the door had closed on Lady 
Jane, I asked, ‘‘Does she live here?” 

“*Yes’m,”’ answered Sally, proudly. “In a way, 
she is my child.”’ 

I hesitated to inquire farther; but I think my 
eyes must have asked some questions in spite of 
myself; for Sally said, after 1 moment,— 

“You seem interested, ma’am, and I don’t 
mind telling you about her. I saw Lady Jane 
first some eight years ago. A man had her who 


| 


She was 
such a pretty little creature that everybody gave 
her money, and she was a great profit to Jacopo, | 
for that was his name. 

“Tt used to make my heart ache to see the little 
beauty trudging round all day on her patient , 
feet. When Jacopo spoke to her, I've seen her 


|turn pale; and she never used to smile except 


when she was holding out her bit of a hat to peo- | 
ple for money. She had to smile then; it was 
part of the business. 

“T was sixteen, and I wasall alone inthe world. | 
Thad a room to myself, and I worked days in a} 
toy-shop. I used to dress the dolls, and I got | 
very clever at mending them; but I hadn't 
thought of the hospital, then. 

“‘T lived in the same street with Jacopo, and I 


in the street used to cal! Jane. Sometimes I 
coaxed Jacopo to let her stay with me at night; 
but after three or four times, he would not let 
her come again. I suppose he thought she would 
get too fond of me. 

“Things went on that way for two years; then 
one night, in the middle of the night, a boy came 
for me, and said Jacopo was dying and wanted 
me to come. I knew it was something about 
Jane, and I hurried on my clothes and went. 





“And so you’ve struggled on and worked for 
her, and taken care of her for six years, now?” 

“Yes'm, and I've thanked God every day that 
I've had her to take care of. You see, ma’am, 
I'm not like other people; and it was a good for- 
tune I couldn’t look for to have a beautiful child 
like that given into my arms, as you might say. 
It was all the difference between being alone, 
and with no one to care for, and having a home 
and an interest in life like other women. 

“JT gave up working in the shop when I took 
her, for I didn’t like to leave her alone. I was a 
good workwoman, and they let me take work 
home, for awhile; then I opened the hospital, 
and I’ve done very well. Lady Jane has been to 
school, and I don’t think if her true parents met 
her, they would be ashamed of her.’’ 

‘Do you ever think,”’ I said, “that they may 
meet her some time, and then you would lose her 
forever?” 

Ves, indeed, I think abont that, ma’am; and 
I make her keep the locket in sight all the time, 
in hopes it might lead to something.” 

“In hopes!’”’ I said, surprised, ‘“‘you don't want 


| to part with her, do you?” 


I was sorry, instantly, that I had asked the 
question, for her poor face flushed, and the tears 
gathered in her eyes. 

“O ma’am,” she said, “if I stopped to think 
about myself, I suppose I should rather die than 
lose her; but I don’t think of anything but her. 
And how could I want her, a lady born, and 
beautiful as any princess, to live always in a lit- 
tle room back of a dolls’ hospital? Would it be 
right for me to do it? 

“No; I think God gave her to make a few of 
my years bright; and, when the time comes, she 
will go away to live her own life, and I shall live 
out mine, remembering that she was here, once; 
and harking back till I can hear the sound of her 
voice again; or looking till I see her briglit head 
shine in the corner where she sits now.”’ 

Just then the bell rang, and other customers 





ys 


enne into the hospital, and I went away, promis- 
ing to return for Bella on the morrow, 

I walked through the streets with a sense that 
I had been talking with some one nobler than the 
rest of the world. Another than poor Sally might 
have adopted Lady Jane, perhaps, tended her, 
loved her; but who else would have been noble 
enough to love her, and yet be ready to lose her 
forever, and live on in darkness, quite satisfied if 
but the little queen might come to her own again? 

I comforted Mistress Brown-Eyes with a prom- 
ise of her ‘“‘child’s’’ recovery, and I went to a 
kettle-drum or two in the afternoon, and dined 
out at night; but all the time, amidst whatever 
buzz of talk, I was comparing the most generous 
persons I had ever known with the poor dwarfed 
surgeon of the doll’s hospital, and finding them 
all wanting. 

I went for Bella about four the next afternoon. 
I wanted to get to the hospital late enough to see 
something of the little surgeon and her beautiful 
ward. I purchased a bunch of roses on the way, 
for I meant to please Sally by giving them to 
Lady Jane. 

I opened the door, and again, at the ringing of 
the bell, the quaint little figure of the dwarf sur- 
geon started up like Jack-in-the-box. 

“Is the patient recovered?” I asked. 

“The patient is quite well;’ and the surgeon 
took down pretty Bella, and proudly exhibited 
her. The white cement had done its work so 
perfectly that the slender neck showed no signs 
of ever having been broken. I paid the surgeon 
her modest fee, and then I said, ‘‘Here are some 
roses I brought for Lady Jane.’ 

Sally’s plain face beamed with pleasure. ‘‘It’s 
time to stop receiving patients for to-day,’’ she 
said. ‘Won't you walk into the sitting-room 
and give the roses to Lady Jane yourself?” 

I was well pleased to accept the invitation. 
The sitting-room was as cosey as the hospital it- 
self was barren of attraction. I really wondered 
at the taste with which it was arranged. The 
hangings were blue, and two or three low chairs 
were covered with the same color; and there were 
pretty trifles here and there which made it seem 
like a lady’s room. 

My roses were received with a ery of delight; 
and while Lady Jane put them in a delicate glass, 
Sally made me sit down in the most comfortable 
chair; and then she asked her ward to sing to me. 

The girl had a wonderful voice, soft and clear 
and full. 


When she had done singing, Sally said, ‘I have 


thought sometimes that, if no better fortune 
comes, Lady Jane can sing herself into good 
luck.” 


“7 count on something better than that,’’ the 
little lady cried, carelessly. ‘‘When I ‘come to 
my own,’ like the princesses in all the fairy 
tales, I'll send you my picture, Sally, and it will 
make you less trouble than Ido. It won't wear 
out its gowns, nor want all the strawberries for 
supper.”’ 

Sally didn’t answer; but two great tears gath- 
ered in her eyes, and rolled down her cheeks. 

Lady Jane laughed—not unkindly, only child- 
ishly—and said, ‘‘Never mind. Don’t ery yet. 
You'll have time enough for that when it all 

comes to pass. And you know you want it to 
happen; you always say so.” 

“Yes, yes, dear, I want it to happen,’ Sally 
said, hastily; “I couldn't want to shut you up 
here forever, like a flower growing in a dungeon.”’ 

“A pretty blue-hung dungeon, with nice soft 
chairs,’’ Lady Jane said, pleasantly; and then I 
got up to go. 

Had this beautiful girl any real heart behind 
her beauty? I wondered. If the time ever came 
when Sally must give her up to some brighter 
fate, would it cost the little lady herself one pang? 
Could she be wholly insensible to all the devotion 
that had been lavished on her for all these years? 
I could not tell; but she seemed to me too light a 
thing for deep loving. 

Iecarried Bella home to Mistress Brown-Eyes, 
who received her with great joy, and with a cer- 
tain tender respect, such as we give to those who 
have passed through perils. I stayed in London 
till “the season’? was over,—that is to say, till 
the end of July; and then, with the last rose of 
summer in my buttonhole, I went over to the fair 
sea-coast of France. 

It was not until the next May that I found my- 
self in London again; and going to renew my 
subscription at Mudie’s, passed the dolls’ hospi- 
tal. IT looked up at the quaint sign, and the fancy 
seized me to go in. 

I opened the door, and promptly as ever, the 
dwarf surgeon of the dolls stood before me. It 
was nearly four o'clock, and the hospital was 
empty of customers. Nothing in it was changed 
except the face of the surgeon. Out of that 
always plain face a certain cheerful light had 
faded. It looked now like a face accustomed to 
tears. LT said, 

“Do you remember me, Dr. Sally?’ 

A sort of frozen smile came to the poor trem- 
bling lips. 

“Oh yes’m. You're the lady that brought the 
rose-buds to Lady Jane.” 

“And is she well?” [ asked. 

“I think so, ma’am. Heaven knows I hope so; 
but the old days when I knew are over. Won't 
you come into the sitting-room, please?” 

I wanted nothing better for myself; and I felt 
that it might ease her sad heart to break its si- 
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lence; so I followed her into the familiar room. 
It, at least, was unchanged. ‘The blue hangings 
were there, and the low easy-chairs, and the 
pretty trifles; and yet, somehow, the room seemed 
cold, for the beauty which had gladdened it last 
year had gone forever. 

“Will you tell me what happened?” I asked; 
and I know the real sympathy I felt must have 
sounded in my voice. 

“It wasn’t long after you were here,’’ she said, 
“a lady was driving by, and she saw my sign. 
She sent her footman to the door to see if the 
place was really what that said; and the next day 
she came in herself and brought a whole load of 
broken toys. She said she wanted these things 
put in order to take into the country, for tifgy 
were favorite playthings of her little girl's. 


’ 


come in with her mother. I can never tell you 
howI felt. It was as though Lady Jane had gone 
back six years. Just what my darling was when 
she came to me, this little girl was now,—the 
very same blue eyes, and bright fair hair, and the 
pretty pink and white face. 

“Just at that moment, Lady Jane came into 
the hospital, and when the lady saw her, she 
stood and gazed as if she had seena ghost. I 
looked at the lady herself, and then I looked at 
Lady Jane, and then again at the little girl; and 


Jane’s mother and sister before ever a word was 
spoken. 
I held fast to the counter to keep from falling. I 
couldn’t have spoken first, if my life had depend- 
ed on it. 

“The lady looked for what seemed to mea long 
time; and then she walked up to my darling and 
touched the locket that she wore on her neck. 
At last she turned to me and asked, with a little 
sternness in her gentle voice, if I would tell her 
who this girl was, and how I came by her. 

“So I told her the whole story, just as I had 
told it to you, and before I had finished, she was 
crying as if her heart would break. Down she 
went on her knees beside Lady Jane, and put her 
arms around her, and cried,— 

*““) my darling, my love, I thought you were 
dead! I am your mother—oh, believe me, my 
darling! Love me alittle, a little,—after all these 
years!’ 

“And just as properly as if she had gone 
through it all in her mind a hundred times before- 
hand, Lady Jane answered,— 

***T always expected you, mamma.’ 

‘Somehow, the lady looked astonished. She 
grew quieter, and stood up, holding Lady Jane’s 
hand. 

** *You expected me?’ she said, inquiringly. 

“*Ves, you know I knew I had been stolen; 
and I used to think and think, and fancy how my 
true mother would look, and what my right home 
would be; and I always felt sure in my heart that 
you would come some day. I didn’t know when 
or how it would be; but I expected you.’ 

***And when will you be ready to go with me?’ 
asked the mother.’ 

“*When you please, mamma.’ 

“The lady hesitated, and turned to me. ‘I owe 
you so much,’ she said, ‘so much that I can never 
hope to pay it; and I do not like to grieve you. 
But her father and I have been without Jane so 
long, could you spare her to me at once?” 

“That must be as you and she say, ma’am,’ I 
answered, trying as hard as I could to speak qui- 
etly. ‘I never have wanted anything but that 
she should be well off and happy so far, and I 
won't begin to stand in her light now.’ 

“Then the lady turned to the little girl who 
had come in with her. ‘Ethel,’ she said, ‘this is 
your sister. She has been lost to us eight yeurs, 
but we will keep her always now.’ And then, 
with more thanks to me, she started to go away, 
—the stately, beautiful lady, with her beautiful 
girls, one on each side of her. 

“They got to the door, and suddenly my dar- 
ling turned,—O ma'am, it’s the best thing in my 
whole life to remember that! Of her own accord 
she turned and came back to me, and said she,— 

“Don’t think, Sally, that I'm not sorry to say 
good-by. Of course I can’t be sorry to find my 
own mamma and my right home, but I'm sorry 
to leave you.’ 

“And then she put her arms round my neck 
and kissed me just as she had done when I took 
her home that night from Jacopo’s, six years 
before; and then she went away, and the sun- 
shine, it seemed to me, went out of the door 
with her, and has never come back since.”’ 

The poor little surgeon of the dolls stopped 
speaking, and cried very quietly, as those cry 
who are not used to have their tears wiped away, 
or their sorrows comforted. 

I wanted to say that Lady Jane seemed to me 
a heartless little piece, who cared for nothing in 
the world but herself, and wasn’t worth grieving 
for; but I felt there would be no comfort for her 
in thinking that there had never been anything 
worth having in her life. Far better let her go 
on believing that for six years she had sheltered 
an angel at her fireside. 

At last, when I saw her tears were ceasing to 
flow, I said, ‘‘And when did you see her again?” 

“Oh, I have never seen her since that day. I 
think she pitied me too much to come back and 
give me the sorrow of parting with her over 
again. No, Thave never seen her, but her mother 





sent me five hundred pounds.” 


“TI turned then and looked at the child who had 





true as you live, ma’am, I knew it was Lady | 


I felt my knees shaking under me, and | 











‘‘And so she ought,’’ I said, impulsively. “It | They took their places within the bar. Soon 
was little enough for all you had done.”’ |Mr. Barstow appeared and spoke with them; 
Surgeon Sally looked at me with wonder, not|and then came another lawyer, a celebrated 
unmixed with reproach, in her eyes. pleader, whom Mr. Barry had also employed to 
‘Do you think I wanted that?” she asked. “I/ defend his son. This was Mr. Sourby. He had 
had had my pay for all I did ten times over in | but a cold and careless word for his client, from 
just having her here to look at and tolove. No—I | whom he turned in a lounging, weary sort of way, 
sent the nupney back, and I think it must be that | and went to talking with a group of men near by 
my darlimf understood; for two months after-| ‘‘Little he cares for anything in my case but 
wards, I yBceived the only gift I would have cared | his fee and his repntation!’’ Bent thought. 
to have-gher portrait. Will you please to look | Other lawyers came in; some stood talking, or 
round, nf’am; it hangs behind you.” | sat looking over pape s. Jurymen entered, some 
I lookgd round, and there she was, even lovelier | with newspapers, which they read in their seats; 
than wn I had seen her first,—a bright smiling | the very men upon whose verdict the poor fellow 
creatug®, silken-clad, patrician to the finger-tips. felt that his fate was to hang. 















Then appeared 
an old man, thin 
and bent, with 
puckered face, 
who took his seat in the witness- 
es’ box. It was old Jason Locke. 
Bent knew he had come to testify 
against him. 

Other witnesses followed; and, in the 
meanwhile, the benches behind the bar 
were filling with a crowd of rough 
and vicious-looking spectators. 


3ut it seemed to me that no 

heart of love looked out of 
the fair careless face. I 
thought I would rather be 
Surgeon Sally, and know the sweetness of loving 
another better than myself. 

“She is very beautiful,’’ I said, as I turned 
away. 

‘Yes; and sometimes I almost think I feel her 
lips, her bonny bright lips, touch my face, as they 
did that last day, and hear her say, ‘Don’t think, 
Sally, that I'm not sorry.” Oh, my lot isn’t hard, 
mvam. I might have lived my life through and 
never have known what it was to have something 
all my own to love. God was good. 

‘And after all, ma’am,”’ she added, cheerfully, 
‘“there’s nothing happier in the world than to 
give all the pleasure you can to somebody.” 

And I went away, feeling that the dwarf sur- 
geon of the dolls’ hospital had learned the true 
secret of life. 


PRISONERS HANDCUFFED. 


Bent also recog- 
nized a number of his own acquaintances, whom 
interest in the famous burglary case had brought 
to court. 

Then a sight met his eyes that made him shud- 
der. A number of prisoners were brouglit in, 
handcuffed to a chain. Two of these were Seth 
Cavoort and Will Wing. Less fortunate than 
himself, they had been unable to get bail; they 
had been kept in confinement since their arrest, 
and were now broughit into court like the lowest 
and most dangerous criminals. 

Then entered at a side-door the judge and clerk 
of the court, preceded by the sheriff, who thumped 
with his staff of office on the floor, and called out 
in a loud voice,— 

“COURT!” 

The buzz of voices ceased; the judge took his 
seat on the bench; and a pompous deputy-shieriff, 
standing up at a side-desk, proclaimed,— 

“All persons having anything further to do 
with this honorable court, adjourned to this time 
and place, may now draw near and give their at- 
tendance, that they may be heard. God save the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts!”’ 

It was a winter’s day, but already the air of 
the court-room was becoming close and heated 
from the steaming crowd in attendance. 

‘Two of the prisoners, convicted the day before, 
had been brought in to receive the sentence of 
the court, which the clerk read to them,—three 
years each in the State Prison. 

Another wished to plead guilty, and avoid a 
trial. The clerk addressed him,— 

“James Burns, your counsel waives the read- 
ing of the indictment in this case, which charges 
you with a larceny of a harness from a barn in 
North Cambridge, in July last; are you guilty or 
not guilty?” 

“Guilty,” said the culprit, sitting in the pris- 
oners’ pen, beside Seth Cavoort. 

His counsel then addressed the court, asking 
for a mild sentence. He got it,—six months in 
the House of Correction. 


- +o —_—— 
For the Companion. 

THE SILVER MEDAL. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

In Nine CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VIII. 

The grand jury met in two weeks, and consid- 
ered the evidence against Benton Barry, Will 
Wing, and Seth Cavoort, found bills of indict- 
ment against them for breaking and entering the 
premises of Abel Harrison on the night of the 
10th of August. These indictments, or formal 
charges, carried the cases to the superior crimi- 
nal court, by which they were to be tried. 

Meanwhile, Bent’s father had come home, 
more broken than ever by this new sorrow; and 
several interviews had taken place between him 
and Lawyer Barstow, at which Bent was present. 

At one of these interviews, Barstow stated that 
he had talked with the district attorney, who 
promised that, if Bent would consent to give 
true and full evidence against his accomplices, 
the charge against himself should be dropped. 
“It was John Harrison who got him to make that 
promise,”’ the lawyeradded. ‘And I think you 
should take advantage of it.”’ 

His father also urged and entreated him; but 
Bent remained stubborn. He would never, he 
said, give evidence against anybody, merely to 
save himself. He did not steal the medal; he 
did not break into the house; he would simply 
stick to that declaration, and take the conse- 
quences. 

Even while his father tried to convince him 
that he was acting from a mistaken sense of hon- 
or, he could not but admire the firmness with 
which his son refused to sacrifice others in order 
to secure his own safety. 

The weeks that dragged by were weeks of ter- 
rible anxiety and suspense to the wretched boy. 
Much as he dreaded the trial, he wished it might 
come speedily, so full of suffering was the inter- 
vening time. 

In February the court was in session, and Bent 
was expecting every day to hear that his case 
was reached, when a new incident occurred. 
Luke Snaffy was recognized, from his photo- 
graph, by an officer in New York, arrested and 
taken home. 

When brought before Judge Carson, he was 
confronted by an unexpected witness. This was 
a Boston pawn-broker, in whose possession a pair 
of the stolen vases had been found. He had de- 
scribed very accurately the person of whom he 
received them, and now he positively identified 
Luke as that person. 

It was too late to get his case on the docket for 
that session, and there was talk of postponing the 
other cases in order that the four culprits might 
be tried together. e 

It was with this uncertainty hanging over him 
that Bent entered the court-room with his father 
on the morning when at last his case was to be 
called. 





These proceedings had a very solemn import for 
Bent Barry, who felt that his turn was coming 
soon. They took up the time until he heard with 
a start his own name called. The case of the 
COMMONWEALTH against BENTON BARRY had 
been reached at last. 

The cases of Seth Cavoort and Will Wing were 
called at the same time. 

To Bent’s relief, and to Mr. Barstow’s surprise, 
the district attorney did not urge a postpone- 
ment, in order that Luke Snaffy might be tried 
with the others. They found out afterwards why 
he did not desire a delay. 

The indictments were read by the clerk, sol- 
emnly charging the boys with the crime for which 
they had been brought to trial; and to each the 
question was put,— 

‘Are you guilty or not guilty?” 

And each in turn—Seth and Will in the pris- 
oners’ pen, and Bent inside the bar—stood and 
made answer,— 

“Not guilty.” 

The jury of twelve men having been chosen, 
and duly sworn to ‘‘well and truly try’’ the mat- 
ter before them, the trial began. 

The district attorney, in a plain, quiet, straight- 
forward talk, opened the case for the Common- 
wealth. 

As he went on, stating point by point what he 
was prepared to prove, Bent was filled with con- 
sternation. His face was flushed, and he was 


hot all over, except his feet, which were clammy- 
cold. The prosecuting attorney seemed to know 
all about the burglary, to its minute details. 
How had he learned so much? 

But he did not seem to have heard of any miti- 
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gating circumstances in Bent’s 
mide out to be as black as any. 

When he sat down, Bent found himself in a 
steaming sweat; his feet still cold, his head hot. 

“Can he prove all that?’’ his father asked, in 
an anxious whisper. 

“I don’t know; I don’t see how he can,’ Bent 
faltered. 

Mr. Barry heaved a sigh of discouragement. 
From that time he had small hope of his boy’s 
acquittal. 

Old Jason Locke was the first witness; and he 
made fun for the jury and the spectators until 
the court adjourned for dinner. 

In the afterroon Dr. Lombard was called to the | 
stand. He was followed by Officer Keach, who 
swore to the capture of the silver medal; it was 
produced in court, and Bent saw it passed around 
among the jury, 

The next witness was one of the young men 
who had captured Will Wing at the old bridge. 
He was sharply cross-examined by Lawyer Cody, 
a bluff, red-faced man, who acted as counsel for 
Seth and Will. 

The witness had identified an old carpet-bag, | 
which he found on the spot, and which he be-! 
lieved Will or Seth had carried there when they | 
went for the plunder. | 

“But you don’t know that,’’ the lawyer insist- | 
ed. ‘You don’t know but that J carried it there.” 

“Perhaps you did,” replied 
the witness, dryly, ‘‘but I did- 
n’t catch you.” 

Even the honorable court 
joined in the laugh against 
the lawyer. 

“You don’t know,’ he again 
urged, shaking his fist at the 
witness, “‘that that bag be- 
longs to either of the defend- 
ants."” 

“No,”’ was the quiet reply. 
“T think it more likely 
stole it.”’ 

The laugh was against him 
every time. Still Cody pressed 
the witness. 

“You can’t swear that they 
were going in under the bridge 
for any of that plunder. You 
don’t know but their object 
was perfectly innocent.” 

‘*Well, no,’’ said the witness, with a humorous 
drawl; “they may have been going in there fora 
prayer-meeting, but I don’t believe they were.” 

“You can roared the lawyer, angrily, 
amidst the laughter that followed. And the wit- 
ness stepped down. | 

John Harrison was called to swear to the house 
having been broken into, and to identify some of 
the stolen property. He gave his evidence re- 
garding the medal with a reluctance which made 
it all the more damaging to poor Bent. 

The district attorney read aloud from the in-| 
scription: 

“** For humane exertions in saving the life of Ben- 
ton Burry.’ It seems you had, on a previous 
oceasion, saved his life, and that the medal was 
awarded for that action.”’ 

John gave a modest nod of assent. | 

“And it was stolen from the house during the | 
absence of your father’s family last summer?” 

“It got out of the house some way,” said John. | 

‘And the boy whose life you had saved,” said | 
the attorney, with strong emphasis, turning to 
give Bent a severe glance, ‘‘and who had the 
medal in his possession when he was arrested for 
the burglary, never had it with your knowledge | 
and consent?” 

John was obliged to answer no. 

‘That is all,”’ said the attorney. 

“One moment, if you please,”’ said Mr. Sourby, 
as the witness was about to step down. 

Then followed questions which the prosecuting | 
attorney objected to, and which were fought over | 
for the next hour with great vehemence by both 
sides. Mr. Sourby put them in all sorts of ways, | 
with great ingenuity and perseverance; and finally | 
made it appear, by John’s ‘answers, that he did 
not believe Bent stole the medal; that he would 
have trusted him with it; and that he believed he | 
took possession of it in order to return it. 

Bent was filled with hope. Even his father 
felt encouraged. They saw now what an able | 
and valuable counsel the great Sourby was. | 

But the appearance of the next witness dashed | 
their hopes. It was Luke Snaffy, brought over | 
from the jail in chatge of an officer. With a | 
vicious, defiant smile, he mounted the stand. 

Then Bent knew why the district attorney had 
been so willing that the trial should go on, and | 
how it happened that he was so well informed | 
regarding the details of the burglary. Luke had | 
done what Bent would not do; he had confessed 
everything, and consented to giye evidence against | 
his companions. 

But now Sourby sprang to his feet, and a great 
battle ensued over the admission of this evidence. | 
It lasted till the court adjourned, the judge re- | 
serving his decision till the next morning. 

After the adjournment, Bent went tremblingly | 
with his father to an interview with their lawyers | 
in a private room. 

Sourby, who appeared so languid and weary in 
the morning, was now fresh and vigorous. ‘Will 
Luke’s testimony be admitted?” Mr, Barry in- | 
quired. 


case, which he 
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go! 





}can’t decide any differently. 


| grinned Luke. 


| more 





THE LIVELY WITNESS. 


| while you were talking at Mr. Cavocrt’s 


| library window, 


“Certainly,” the ieee replied. “T “The court 
I was fighting 

I must be prepared for the 
That wretch will tell every- 


And now, my boy, you must tell me every- 


merely to gain time. 
cross-examination. 
thing. 
thing.’’ 

Bent consented, and then and there related all 
that he knew regarding the burglary. 

To his surprise, he slept well that night, and 
entered the court-room the next morning in a 
calmer state of mind than on the previous day. 

The decision of the court was as Sourby had 
predicted, and Luke was put upon the stand. 

He told a pretty correct story, except that he 
was too much inclined to throw the blame upon 
his accomplices, and to shield himself. 

He was cross-examined first by Seth and Will’s 
lawyer, then Sourby took him in hand. 

“You young fellows,’’ said the eminent counsel, 
beginning in the gentlest manner, “entered on 


| this unfortunate business rather as a matter of 
| fun than anything else, I believe?” 


“Yes, we thought we e would have a little sport,” 









“And that’s the wgf you represented it to Ben- 
ton Barry when yo first proposed it to him, sit- 
ting on the fence gf Watson’s woods?” 

Anothegadmisgfon from the grinning Snaffy. 

“But a got into the house, you made a 
seriou ling of it than you at first in- 
tended?” 







“Rather more serious.” 
“You and Wing entered 


first, by the window; then you 
say you let Cavoort in at the 
door. Which of you let Barry 
in?” 

“I believe it was Cavoort.” 

“You had been in the house 
then some time, hadn’t you?” 

“Yes; had got about 
ready to leave.” 

“But you stopped to drink 
something; that was natural. 
Barry got a little gay, didn’t 
he?” 

“He got to feeling a little 
better.”’ 

“He hadn’t been 
very well, then?” 

‘He'd been kind o’ blue.” 

“Kind o° blue?” repeated 
the lawyer, encouragingly. ‘‘What was he blue 
about? A little astonished, perhaps, to find what 
you had been doing in the house?” 

“Yes, he was some astonished,’’ Luke 
with another grin at the recollection. 

“Felt sick, in short,’’ the wily lawyer went on, 
“till you cheered him with a little liquor. Then, 
when he discovered the medal in your possession 
the next day, he was astonished again, wasn’t he? 
A little angry, n fact, when you proposed to 
hammer it out and sell it?” 

‘He didn’t seem to like the idea.” 

“You said, in your direct testimony, that he 
offered to take it as his share of the plunder, 
Now, didn’t he say that simply in order to get it 
into his possession?” 

“‘T suppose he did.” 

“And don’t you know that his sole object in 
getting control of it was to restore it to its right- 


we 


feeling 


answered, 


| ful owner?’ 


“T don’t know that,”’ said Luke. 

“Perhaps you haven’t thought much about it. 
But now I want you to recall an interview which 
took place between you and Barry and Cavoort 
the night after the housebreaking. Do you re- 
member that Barry came up to you and Cavoort 
gate?” 

“Yes, I remember about that ”’ 

“And he told you, did he not, that he had just 
been to put the medal through the break in the 
and that he had seen a man 
keeping watch there who frightened him?”’ 

“He seemed a good deal frightened,’ 
Luke, evasively. 

“And he told you what he went there for?” 

‘He got scared when he first saw the medal’? —— 

Luke was trying to go back on his track and 
make the matter appear worse for Bent; but 
Sourby stopped him. 

“Never mind about that! Did not Barry say 
that he had been to put the medal you stole back 
into the house?”’ 

“I believe he did.’’ 

!”” said Sourby, sternly. 


said 


“You believe! 
you know he did?” 

Luke twisted himself about, grew very red, 
and reluctantly admitted, —quailing before the 
lawyer's terrible look,— 

“Yes, he did.’”’ 

“Why didn’t you say so, then?” 

“T d'n’ know!”’ said Luke, quite losing his 
self-possession, and looking foolish and embar- 
rassed. 

“You do know, too!’’ thundered Sourby. ‘All 
| Along you have been trying to make out as bad a 
story as possible against the boy you got into the 
scrape. Isn’t that the fact?” 

“I d’n’ know’s I have,” said Luke, trying hard 
to get back his vicious, defiant grin, which had 
deserted him. 

“You d’n’ know’s you have ”’ repeated the law- 
yer, with overpowering sarcasm. ‘Well, we 
have had enough of you /””’ and with a gesture of 
utter contempt, he motioned the witness to step 
aside, 


“Don’t 
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Luke obeyed, cringing like awhipped cur, An 
officer immediately took him in charge and con- 
ducted him back to jail. 

Bent was in a glow of triumph. It seemed to 
him that his case actually stood better than it did 
before Luke gave his testimony. 


——4@> 
TELLING FORTUNES. 
I'll tell you two fortunes, my fine little lad, 
For you to accept or refuse 
The one of them good, and eee other one bad; 
Now hear them, and say which you choose. 


I see, by my gift, within reach of your hand, 
A fortune right fair to behold, 

A house and a hundred good acres of land, 
With harvest-fields yellow as gold. 

T see a great orchard, the boughs hanging down 
With apples of russet and red; 

I see droves of cattle, some white and some brown, 
But all of them sleek and well fed. 


I see doves and swallows about the barn-doors, 
See the fanning-mill whirling so fast, 

See men that are threshing the wheat on the floors, 
And now the bright picture is past. 


And I see rising dismally up in the place 
Of the beautiful house and the land, 

A man with a fire-red nose on his face, 
And a little brown jug in his hand, 


Oh! if you beheld him, my lad, you would wish 
That he were less wretched to see; 

For his boot-toes, they gape like the mouth of a fish, 
And his trousers are out at the knee. 


In walking he staggers now this way, now that, 
And his eyes, they stand out like a ‘png’ A 

And he wears an old coat and a battered-in hat, 
And I think that the fault is the jug’s. 


Now whieh will you choose,—to be thrifty and snug, 
And to be right side up with your dish; 
Or to go with your eves like the eyes of a bug, 
And your shoes like the mouth of a fish? 
ALICE Cary. 
> 
For the Companion. 


ENCOUNTER WITH INDIANS. 


A sharp Indian fight, one of the most closely con- 
tested that ever took place in Texas, was fought on 
the 27th of January, 1851. Lieutenant Ed. Burleson, 
with a detachment of cavalry, was on his way from 
San Antonio to Camp Los Ojuelos. 

When near the Nueces River, he saw three Coman- 
che Indians on horseback. Taking eight men, and 
ordering the rest of the party to keep the road and 
move on, he pursued them. ® 

After running for two or three miles, the Indians 
came up with eleven of their band on foot, and pre- 
pared for battle. 

Burleson’s men, who were old Texan rangers, 
moved up to within fifty or sixty yards of the Coman- 
che line, and opened the fight. By some mistake 
they dismounted. The Indians charged, and a terri- 
ble hand-to-hand fight ensued. Shots were fired at 
the distance of a foot ortwo. | 

The field was an open prairie, on which there was 
not even a bush for cover. It was atrial of strength, 
skill and courage. The Rangers fought behind their 
horses, shooting under them or over the saddles. 

Red men and white men, Colt’s six-shooting car- 
bines, and bows and arrows, revolvers and lances, 
were mingled in a general melee. There was no 
shouting, no manceuvring, but each man fought on 
his own “hook,” and for life. 

Many of the incidents of personal prowess would, 
if they had occurred in a battle between mediaeval 
knights, been celebrated in song and chronicle. 

A Comanche singled out Jem Carr, a cool, brave 
Ranger, and charged upon him with bow and lance. 
Jem with steady aim fired at and shot him; then fired 
again, with the same effect. The Indian still ad- 
vanced, shooting arrow after arrow. The arrows 
came with less and less force, until the last one 
hardly left the bow, as the plucky, determined war- 
rior fell dead a few feet from his white foe. 

Jem received four severe wounds. “It was like 
clock-work,”’ he said; “every time I raised my car- 
bine they stuck an arrow in me.” 

He had his carbine to his face, ready to fire, when 
an arrow, passing through the last joint of his right 
fore-finger, pierced the breech of the gun. Luckily, 
the wood splintered and released his hand. 

Baker Barton, one of those indomitable spirits who 
are “game” unto the last, received three mortal 
wounds. He died on his feet, holding to the horn of 
his saddle, 

One of the coolest of the Rangers was a man named 
Leach. His self-possession was wonderful. Burle- 
son, seeing an Indian aiming a pistol at Leach, raised 
his revolver to shoot. 

“Don’t shoot at him, lieutenant,” called out Leach; 
“he’s only bluffing. I've been watching him; there 
is no load in his pistol.” 

Finally the Indians fled, having eight wounded 
and leaving four dead on the field. They were so 
thoroughly whipped that, contrary to their custom, 
they did not take their dead with them. Two of the 
Rangers were killed and several were wounded. A 
gentleman who visited the field thirty days after the 
fight found it covered with arrows. Over two hun- 
dred were picked up on a space of less than one- 
fourth of an acre. 
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For the Companion. 


A ’POSSUM HUNT. 


There is no better feast to a Southern negro than a 
“coon-bake” or a ‘’possum-roast.’’ Sportsmen say 
that, in making up the bill of fare for a “game din- 
ner,” a baked raccoon and a roasted opossum should 
always form two of the dishes. The “coon,” if fat, 
has a wild gamey flavor, while the roasted ’possum 
has a taste similar to that of roast pig. 

But a coon-hunt is more attractive to the negro 
than even a coon-bake, 

The best season for a hunt is during the bright 
nights of September and October, when the moon is 
approaching its full. 

The raccoon is a sly animal, and seldom shows him- 
self in the day-time. He is » night-walker, who fre- 
quents corn - fields and hen-roosts. He loves the 
newly-glazed corn, and an occasional chicken or a 
good fat hen suits his appetite. He also frequents 
swampy thickets, where he hunts ajong the small 
water-courses, 








An opossum generally turns up in a coon-hunt, for 
he also is abroad at night. He loves the darkness, 
for he is a noted chicken-thief, and in the art of 
cheating, excels the fox. ‘Playing *possum”’ is the 
phrase which expresses the negro’s estimate of this 
animal’s power of counterfeiting. 

Though lighted pine torches are used in the hunt, 
yet the bright moon greatly assists the hunter, as he 
threads his way through corn-field and thicket. The 
coon takes, when pursued, to a tree. A rifle-shot will 
bring him down, and thus save the labor of cutting 
the tree down, or of climbing to shake him off. 

A shot-gun, unless coarse shot are used, is useless. 
So thick and woolly is the fur of an old coon, that he 
will stand half-a-dozen discharges of fine shot. The 
negroes, however, carry only an axe and pine knots. 

A dog who is up to the coon’s tricks must be taken. 
An old coon will mount a tree, run on the branches 
from tree to tree, and either conceal himself in the 
top, or descend and make off. 

A party of coon-hunters in Ohio went out one 
moonshining night in October. They carried two 
axes, a lot of pine torches, but no gun. Reaching a 
corn-field, the dogs started a large coon, After a 
short run, he took toa large tree on the border of a 
swamp. 

This was cut down, but, as it fell, the coon scam- 
pered off through the thick brush and ran up an- 
other tree. One of the men climbed up this, shoek 
him off on the ground, while the dogs killed him. 

Striking another track, the dogs led the party, wav- 
ing their torch-lights, through a swamp, and over 
fallen trees. Part of the way, the trail led on the 
fences, which compelled the dogs to move cautiously, 
lest they should lose the scent. 

Finally they stopped at the foot of a sapling, yelp- 
ing in chorus, and jumping in concert at what proved 
to be an opossum. 

He was soon secured, and then the party learned a 
lesson in the art of “playing ’possum.” Although 
uninjured, he pretended to be dead. 

A lighted torch was applied to his nose to test him. 
He moved not a muscle. Some raw brandy was 
poured into his mouth, but he neither swallowed nor 
sneezed, He was pricked with a knife, but there 
was not the slightest quivering of the flesh. 

One of the party, somewhat skeptical of his death, 
knocked the opossum on the head. He was carried 
along by the tail. The dogs soon tracked another 
coon, which ran into a mill-pond to swim across. 

The man who carried the opossum threw him in 
the road, and started for the pond. Just then the 
wily animal, notwithstanding the usage he had re- 
ceived, started to run, and did run some distance be- 
fore he was caught and killed. 

The hunters should have spared his life, for he had 
“played *possum” so well as to deceive them, experi- 
enced as they were. 
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For the Companion. 
A NIGHT SESSION 
In the National House of Representatives. 


When the tholus, above the Capitol’s dome, burns 
as if a comet blazed far up among the stars; or, 
when the night is thick, with a great diffuse glow 
upon the mist, everyone Washington knows 
that Congress isin session. There is, then, a hurry- 
ing to and fro among many people, who think a 
night-session of Congress is ‘as good as a play;” for 
although all night-sessions are not alike, nor equally 
interesting, one of them is well worth seeing. 

The Hall of the Representatives isa room some- 
what similar to the Senate Chamber, except that it is 
very much larger, wanting but little of being a hun 
dred and forty feet long by a hundred wide, and for- 
ty high; the galleries, retreating towards the top, will 
seat twenty-five hundred people. The floor of the 
Hall is carpeted; the members’ desks and chairs are 
in semi-circular rows with aisles radiating from the 
Speaker’s desk. 

The Speaker's desk stands on a platform mounted 
by three or four steps, with a couple of crossed 
American flags above and behind it. Below it sit the 
clerks, and below them the official reporters, all at 
desks of white marble. Ona marble pedestal near 
the Speaker’s desk lies the mace, which consists of 
lictors’ rods bound together by silver bands, and car- 
rying on the tip a small silver globe with the Ameri 
can eagle atop. 

It is rather an imposing sight when the Sergeant-at- 
Arms takes in hand this mace,—the emblem of the 
authority of the House of Representatives, with 
which he is then clothed,—and goes to bring some de- 
linquent to the Bar of the House for censure. 

The ceiling of this great room resembles the Senate 
ceiling, except that it isa little bigger, the pendants 
and bosses are a little heavier, the gilding a little 
more copious, and all the decoration a little more 
abundant; the panes in the deep caissons overhead 
are painted with the coats-of-arms of all the States; 
a huge skylight over it lets in the light of day, and 
for the night it is supplied with fifteen hundred gas- 
jets around the panels. 

The lighting of these gas-jets, by means of electric- 
ity, is a pretty sight, the light bounding from the 
panels all at once in full sheets of mellow lustre, 
subdued by the stained glass—bounding like a live 
creature—and one feels that, if there were such a 
thing as mermen and mermaidens, so, to them in 
their depths, sunrise might sweep over the surface of 
the sea. 

The night-sessions during the early part of the for- 
ty-sixth Congress were not very thrilling affairs. 
You might then see one member making his speech 
to four others; but at the close of the forty-fifth Con- 
gress, they were as noisy and excited as any crowd 
could wish, the last nights of all being according to 
immemorial usage a perfect Pandemonium. 

It isno wonder that the people find them enter- 
taining as a theatrical display, while there are such 
“stars” upon the scene as some of the chief actors. 
Let me picture one of these sessions of last year. 

Down in the front of the arena in a wheel-chair, 
from which he speaks with a piping voice, and usually 
with his tall silk hat on, was seen the form of Alex- 
ander Stephens, a small and withered sick man, who 
seems old enongh to be one of the fathers of the 
Republic. 

In contrast to him was Dr. Loring, looking like a 


in 
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ruddy, handsome Englishman; or the dark and | 
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The Speaker's little ivory hammer is pounding; 


burly Trinidad Romero, of New Mexico, whose | the clerk’s stentorian tones are resounding; and 


Spanish face in our legislative councils emphasizes 
vastness of our boundaries, and the debt we 


the 
owe for them to the vigor and daring of the old 
Spanish eonque stadores ; or Mr. Garfield, tall and 
large and fair, with a bald head, a loud voice, a 
restless manner, and eloquent delivery, always in 
the thick of the melee. 












If you are interested in the Demo- 
cratic side of the House, your eye 
would caught by Mr. 
Money, of Mississippi, on the Speak- 
er’s extreme right, a tall and slender dark-haired | 
gentleman, wearing spectacles 
his uprightness, 


have been 


; © man noted for 
liberality to the ideas of 
others, although unalterably fixed in his own be- 
liefs, and as scholarly a person as any member 
of the House. 

On the 


his 


same side could be seen Randolph 
Tucker, one of the old race of Virginians, brother 
of the famous Beverly Tucker, upon whose head 
@ price was set in the Rebellion days, but who has 
lived to prove himself one of the largest-hearted 
and most genial gentlemen in the world. 

Here, too, is Fernando Wood, whose erect fig- 
ure in its single-breasted coat, with the white 
moustache and quiet manner, make of him an ef- 
fective compound between a priest and a field- 
marshal. Not far away is Mr. Blackburn, 4 man 
with dark hair and hazel eyes and ea reddish- 
brown moustache, whose ringing voice sounds 
out sonorously the war-eries of his party. 

Another notable person is “Sunset’’ Cox, as our 
nickname-loving people style this orator and poet, 
asmall man with black eyes and beard, to be 
seen here, there, and everywhere, about the 
place, noted and liked, it is said, for his good- 
nature, by the men of all parties. 

On the of the sat General 
Janks, erect and stately, his once black bair near- 
ly snow-white, but his dignified manner and his 
deep, rich voice all that they ever have been. 

Probably the member whom a stranger sought 
with most curiosity was General Butler, with 
whose countenance everyone feels familiar; and 
although the caricatures of him are likenesses af- 
ter a sort, yet he has a face of great power, while 
his head looks like that of 
Plutarch’s pages. 
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Night-sessions of mere debate and speech- 


making are, it may be imagined, rather splendid 


what with the kaleidoscopic moving of the fig- 
ures, and the dissonant shouting of the innumer- 
able voices, fatigue and confusion make one an 
| easy prey, and the mind of the on-looker seems 
| to ‘‘go all to pieces.”’ 

| During the whole night the scene hardly flags, 
jand the packed galleries thin out but slightly. 
' By the early morning they are filling again; the 
sleepless members, strung up to the last point of 
endurance, are still as busily absorbed; in the 
heat and hurry 








and turmoil the work rushes on. 

Sometimes the hands of the clock are put back 
that the hour fixed for adjournment may not 
arrive; but, in spite of such enterprise, twelve 


A NIGHT 


SESSION IN THE HOUSE. 

o'clock insists at last on striking, and as if a 
inighty arm were put forth, in one instant all the 
machinery stops, great interests are left hanging 
in uncertainty, unfinished bills lie over to another 
year, hearts are made happy and hearts are made 
sad; but Congress has adjourned. 

+o 
CZAR AND CZAROWITCH. 


It has been no secret, for some time, that the 
relations between the Czar Alexander of Russia 
and his son and heir, the Czarowitch, have not 
been pleasant. It was rumored not long ago, 
that the young Grand Duke was actually confined 
in his palace at St. Petersburg, by the order of 
his Imperial father; and the Czar, more recently, 
has tried to remove this impression by paying 
public honors to his son on the occasion of a great 
military parade. 

There is no doubt, however, that the Czaro- 
witch has for years been opposed to his father’s 
policy. With the Grand Duke Constantine, the 
Czar’s brother, and a man of warlike instincts 
and hostile to reform, the heir to the throne is 
known to belong to what is called the “old Rus- 
sia’’ party. 

This party fiercely opposed the emancipation 
of the serfs, is inimical to the spread of educa- 
tion, and looks with distrust upon any method of 
bettering the condition of the Russian people. 

Its attitude in foreign affairs is still more im- 
portant and aggressive. It believes in the destiny 
of Russia to conquer and hold Constantinople; to 
make further advances in Asia; to control the 
commerce of the far East; to build railroads, 
ports, and navies, not for the convenience of 
peaceful locomotion and pursuits, but as facilities 
for ambitious military enterprises. 

The ‘old Russia’ party, indeed, consisting of 














and quite decorous affairs; but a night-session 
immediately previous to the final adjournment of 
Congress is Bedlam let loose to the inexperienced. 

There are always at that session multitudes of | 
bills to be passed, many of which ought not to be | 
considered for a moment, but it is hoped by the 
members having them in charge, that they will | 
slip through in the noise and fatigue and confu- 
sion of the last hours, and when the watch-dogs 
of the Treasury, as some of the more careful and 


observant members are called, are fairly worn out. | 


Every member has been out of bed two or 


three nights, and hard at work all day. Some few 
members are more or some 
slipped almost or quite out of their seats, and rest 


there unconsciously, with their heads on bundles 


less tipsy. 


of papers, and their innocent fatigue is taken for | 


drunkenness, too, by the spectators, ‘There are 
One enjoys his 
slumbers stretched on the top of some desks. 

Other members have their feet on their desks, 
and their hats on their heads, and their cigars in 
their mouths; the rest are on their feet, vociferat- 
ing at the top of their lungs, and shaking pieces 
of paper at the bewildered Speaker or at the 
clerk. 

Something that is called ‘cold tea’’ is cireulat- 
ing from hand to mouth in the cloak-rooms; 
hands are being clapped for pages; pag 


others sound asleep on the sofas. 


as are 
running to obey; tired clerks are hurrying in and 
out; lobbyists have obtained entrance on the 
floor, and those that have not are sending in cards 
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from the lobbies, and down from the galleries, 
“where they are watching the progress of things 
as well as they can through all the ront, 


| not the instigator of, those Panslavist agitations, 


have | 


a large portion of the nobility and “boyards’’ 
(landlords) is believed to be in sympathy with, if 


which aim to make the Slavic race a unit under 
the Imperial dominion of Russia, and which once, 
at least, have forced the Czar to undertake a 
costly war. 
There are other causes of difference between 
the Imperial father and son. The Czar has al- 
| ways had a great affection for the Germans. His 
mother was 2 German princess; and he was far 
more devotedly attached to her than to his stern, 
| cruel father, the Czar Nicholas. 


He was educated by German professors, and 
spent some of his early years at Berlin. Ever 
since, he has been on terms of affectionate inti- 
macy with his uncle, the German Emperor Wil- 
liam; and this friendship has counted for much 
in the turn European events have taken within 
the last twenty years. 

The Czarowitch, on the other hand, is known 
to dislike the Germans. and to be p°rtial to their 
rivals, the French. He is not on good terms 
| with his cousin, the Prussian Crown Prince; and 

he is in sympathy with that large section of the 

Russians who look upon their German neighbors 

rather as probable foes than friends in the future. 

The characters of father and son are in wide 
contrast. The Czar is fond of peace and tran- 
quillity; his tastes are studious and domestic; he 

is timid, and dislikes warlike affairs, even to 

military parades. The Czarowitch is a soldier by 
instinct. While the Czar is a cultivated Euro- 
| pean, the son bears a far greater resemblance to 
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COMPANION. 


covite monarch-warriors. You would scarcely 
believe that tlie Czar was a son of the house of 
Romanoff, the descendant of Rurick and Peter. 
The Czarowitch reproduces all their ruder and 
more Tartaric qualities. 

It is scarcely surprising that, in this day, the 
occupant and the heir of the Russian throne 
should disagree; for that has been the rule for 
centuries. The present Czar agreed so little with 
his father, Nicholas, that at one time the latter 
seriously thought of excluding Alexander from 
the throne, and of bequeathing it to his younger 
son, Constantine, in Alexander’s stead. 

The Czar Paul did not agree at all with his son, 
the first Alexander; and the same was the case 
again and again in the century before him. 

When the present Czarowitch succeeds to the 
| Imperial crown, we shall probably see Russia en- 
ter upon a yet more vigorous warlike policy even 
| than she has récently betrayed; for the Czar was 
| forced into the Turkish war by the party to which 











Nor willghe prospect for liberal progress in 
proved by the change of rulers; for 
present Czar would, if he could, im- 
system of education, and admit the 
veople to a larger share in the Govern- 
is pretty certain that his successor will 
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+o 
For the Companion. 


LIANAS 


Swung down in brilliant cluster or quaint festoon, 
Your crimson bells drape pendulous drooping trees, 
Where, through cool winds from tar wide tropic seas, 

Floats slow and low some wild, weird tempest rune; 

While deep in your sweet wells, with drowsy croon, 
Delighted linger great gold-dusted bees, 

Who drain your honied nectar to the lees, 

And feast till warned home by the rising moon. 

On old gray ruins glooming lazy streams 
Your color burns as bright as in lost years, 

When in your shadow love fond vows would speak; 
Your blooms have seen the sunlight’s torrid beams 
Shine on keen swords, and glitter in hot tears, 

When warriors gathered round some dead cacique. 

Tuomas 8, CoOLulEr. 














THE COMMON LAW. 

What is called the ‘‘ccommon law,” is, in the 
United States, with some modification, the same 
as the “‘common law of England.” The phrase 
means, in fact, ancient custom, as declared by 
the courts. Suits are continually being brought, 
in which arises some question of law or equity 
that has never before arisen. There is no act or 
statute law that applies to it. The court then de- 
cides the matter according to the general princi- 
ples of justice. 

The judge, in announcing his decision, lays 
down a rule, that under certain circumstances 
a certain result follows. This decision, if not re- 
versed, becomes a guide and rule for all inferior 
courts, and usually for those of equal dignity. 
The whole body of such decisions forms the com- 
mon law of England. 

When a lawyer is preparing toargue a case, he 
searches through the volumes of reports to find 
decisions upon similar cases. Of course, there 
are rarely two suits where the facts are entirely 
alike, and consequently the lawyer on one side 
undertikes to prove that the decisions cited do, 
and the opposing lawyer that they do not, apply 
to the case on trial, 

The phrase usually employed to show that the 
common law principle is ancient, is ‘‘whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary.’ 
That is to say, nobody can prove that at any for- 
mer time, the law or custom was different. 

The common law governs only when there is no 
special act. 
law. 


’ 


A statute supersedes or reverses 

Indeed, the statute is usually 
passed for that purpose; and when it is repealed 
the common law comes into force again. 

Our fathers came to this country from Eng- 
land, and naturally brought English laws and 
customs with them. When they separated from 
the mother country, they retained the old laws, 
and built the new ones upon them. The New 
York Constitution of 1777 adopted as law within 
that State the common law of England; and the 
statutes also as they stood on a certain date, so 
far as they were applicable to the new State. 

As our national customs have departed further 
and further from those of Great Britain, the 
common law of the two countries has become dif- 
ferent. Yet, even now, there are no very wide 
differences; and decisions by English judges are 
often cited in our courts as establishing the law. 

Countries which do not supplement. their legis- 
lation with what we call common law, are gov- 
erned by a “code.’” This is a collection of laws 
and principles, to which all cases, as they arise, 
are referred. France is governed by the Code 
Napoleon, which also forms the basis of legisla- 
tion in a general way in some other European 
countries. 


common 


Our State of Louisiana, which came to us by 
purchase, has always been governed for the most 
part by a code, which was modified from the Code 
Napoleon. Butthe English common law is also 
in force even in that State. 

The result of living under the common law is 
generally satisfactory; becanse, as a tule, the 
judges of both England and America have been 
men of wisdom and justice. But they have not 
all been of equal intelligence and integrity, and 
their work is, of course, not all perfect. 

Moreover, the nice distinctions sometimes 
drawn have led to opposite decisions of questions 
which are substantially the same, and courts have 
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law is the best we have, and much superior in 
clearness and justice to the statutes, which are 
too often ill-considered and hastily passed. 


+> 
+o 


SAVE YOUR PENNIES. 

In Philadelphia, a few weeks ago, the public pre- 
sentagion of a testimonial took place. It was only a 
suit of clothes of Scotch cheviot, and the recipient 
was but a boy, but it was of more real importance, 
and will probably produce more lasting good results, 
than has many a splendid ceremony in which victo- 
rious generals have taken part. 

A Newsboys’ Home has, it appears, been estab- 
lished in the Quaker City, and combined with it isa 
penny savings-bank. The boys, whose usual habit 
is to squander their small earnings, living on them 
from day to day, have been encouraged to lay bya 
certain sum at the end of each week, and as soon as 
it amounts to a dollar they are expected to place it 
in a savings fund. 

A prize was offered to the boy whose account was 
largest at the end of the year. The boy who re- 
ceived it proved to be a steady, honest fellow, who, 
out of his petty earnings, had given his mother from 
ten to fifteen dollars, and yet had managed to save 
more than all his fellows. 

As might be expected, he was of German descent. 
The habits of steady application to work, and economy 
in trifles, which make the Germans the most pros- 
perous citizens of any country into which they emi- 
grate, should be formed by our American boys and 
girls. Money comes easily in this country, and food 
is plentiful. If boys do not learn economy at home, 
as men they naturally become spendthrifts. 

Every man as arule with us lives a little beyond 
his means. 





Hence at certain intervals comes a terri- 
ble collapse such as we bore five years ago, and the 
whole nation becomes bankrupt. 

In France not only is the strictest economy habitu- 
ally practised in families, but the children are en- 
couraged to put their money in children’s banks; in 
one Arrondissement, Vervins, 
positors. 
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14 children are de- 
The actual amount saved is of course trifling, but 
the habit taught is of priceless value. The result of 
such home teaching was that France in five years 
wiped out a national debt to Prussia which would 
have crushed almost any other country of Europe. 
There is but little danger that such teaching will 
make a child miserly. The boy who is taught the 
true value of money will give it, as a man, with bet- 
ter effect than the spendthrift who undervalues and 
squanders it. 


- +? 
THREATENED LIVES. 

Our American boys and girls think their lives are 
very commonplace when compared with those of the 
occupants of European palaces. The heritage of a 
king or queen seems altogether splendid and joyous. 
Many a girl or boy has wondered why Providence 
makes such distinctions in human destinies. Yet 
the condition of most of the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope just now is one which is scarcely to be envied. 

An American lady writing, not long since, from 

Rome, describes Queen Marguerita’s life as in immi- 
nent danger. She has never recovered from the 
shock to her nervous system of the attempt upon the 
king’s life, made while she sat beside him ina car- 
riage. Disease of the lungs has developed rapidly 
since that day. 
She is one of the most politic of the politic House 
of Savoy; a race who have made reigning a fine art- 
But all her courage has given way. She Jooks with 
a sort of despair, it is said, upon the young prince, 
whom she passionately loves, as if she felt his inevita- 
ble doom was to be murdered. 

In St. Petersburg, the Czar lives in constant ex- 
pectation of assassination. Since the abortive effort 
of the Nihilists to blow up the train on which he was 
travelling, he has received numberless warnings of 
threatened attempts upon his life. 

He finds them mysteriously placed on his bed when 
he wakens, or pinned to his clothes. 
enclosed in official letters. 

He made a recent journey of four hundred and 
fifty miles, and guards were stationed at every fifty 
paces, to protect him from attempts to take his life. 
Even the fabulous splendors of the Kremlin would 
not repay an American for the atmosphere of mur- 
der which now fills it. 

The saddest story, however, is that of the young and 
innocent bride, Queen Christine of Spain, who was 
seated beside her husband a few weeks ago when he 
was fired at by an assassin, the ball passing within an 
inch of her face. She was seized with epileptic 
spasms, and has lived since then in a condition of 
hopeless terror. 

It is folly to envy a fate of which we know neither 
the temptations, the burdens, nor the sufferings. 
+o 

THE MARDI GRAS. 

In the Catholic countries of Europe, the days be- 
fore the long, sober reign of Lent are devoted to fes- 
tivity and merry-making. Lent begins with the 
day called “Ash Wednesday,” which this year oc 
curred on the 11th of February, and on the Sunday 
and Tuesday before Ash Wednesday, the principal! 
festivities of which we have spoken take place. 

The Tuesday is called, in England, “Shrove Tues 
day; and in France it is known as the “Mardi Gras,” 
or “Fat Tuesday.” The name Mardi Gras is applie: 
not only to the day, but to its celebration. In France 
there is no village so small, no city so large, but that 
the grotesque procession of the Mardi Gras is per 
formed in it by a lively multitude of merry-makers. 

This processiort consists mainly of men, women and 
boys, attired in every variety of fantastic and ludi 
crous costume. Some go in noisy knots on foot, 
tooting horns, singing loudly some popular song, © 
exchanging saucy dialogues with the multitudes who 
line the sidewalks to witness the show. Others are 
drawn in carts, or are seen on horseback or donkeys. 

Often, in the very midst of the long line of maskers, 
you may see the lordly carriage of a prefect, or % 
general, or some other great dignitary; for the Mardi 
Gras is not only permitted, but encouraged, by the 
authorities; and it is odd, indeed, to see these stately 
people, dressed in black, and with official white neck- 


Some are even 








the old type of fierce, proud, half-barbarons Mus- 


their choice, Yet, on the whole, the common 


ties, advancing in the line, and surrounded by mock 
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clowns, skeletons, old women, fantastic knights, 
Turks and Chinese. 

The streets through which the procession passes are 
fairly packed with spectators; and the small iron bal- 
conies, with which almost every window of French 
houses is supplied, are dense with people of the higher 
class—with elegant men and handsome and richly- 
attired women, enjoying in their way the sport that 
is going forward. 

A favorite amusement on the Mardi Gras is for the 
people—not only the maskers, but the spectators as 
well—to pelt each other with small oranges. Every- 
body lays in a stock of this fruit for Mardi Gras, and 
its sale is enormous; and the fantastic figures, as they 
gambol along in the procession, not only engage in 
lively orange-battles with each other, but also shower 
the little yellow balls on the balconies, where the 
upper-class folk are stationed, receiving from thence 
a shower of oranges in return. 

This hurly-burly of fun is kept up from about noon 
until the shades of night have fallen; and it is truly 
one of the most curious and ludicrous sights to be 
seen in Europe. 

It may be added that the Roman Carnival takes 
place on Shrove Tuesday, or Mardi Gras; and that 
the celebration in France is really the French form 
of the far-famed Italian festivity. In this country 
the day, with its grotesque procession, is celebrated 
in New Orleans, and we believe in one or two other 
Southern cities. 
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THE YOUNG LAWYER’S FIRST SPEECH. 

The way in which a young lawyer handles his first 
important case generally shows of what stuff he is 
made. If he has the mental strength and elastic tact, 
that case may prove the spring-board whence to leap 
to rank and reward. 

An illustration of what a young lawyer may effect 
by a first case is given in the life of the venerable 
Southern statesman, Alex. H. Stevens. 

He was but twenty-three years of age when he was 
retained to defend a mother’s right to the guardian- 
ship of her infant daughter. At the death of the 
child’s father, a Mr. Battle, the paternal grandfather, 
had been appointed its guardian. The mother marry- 
ing 2 man of intemperate habits, Mr. Battle kid- 
napped the child. Mr. Stephens brought him before 
the court to show cause why the child should not be 
restored to its mother. 

Knowing that the Battles were many and influen- 
tial in the country, the young lawyer thoroughly pre- 
pared himself. Day after day he sought a lovely 
hill-side, and in its solitude argued the case over and 
over again. 

The day came for the argument, and the court- 
house was filled with excited men and women. Nine- 
tenths of them sympathized with the grandfather. 
Pale and trembling, the youthful lawyer arose. 
Speaking to the hearts, rather than to the heads, of 
the five judges, he drew a pathetic picture of the be- 
reft mother, robbed of her only child. 

Abundant evidence had been given that the child 
would be better off with the grandfather than with 
the mother and her drunken husband. It melted 
away as the young orator, in a voice quivering with 
emotion, plead that nature, whose law overrides all 
human statutes, justified the sacred claim of the 
mother. 

Men and women wept. The judges tried in vain to 
remain impassive—tears rolled down their cheeks. 
When the eloquent advocate finished his argument, 
the presiding judge pronounced, in faltering voice, 
judgment in favor of the mother. 

“When that little fellow,” said a cousin of the 
grandfather, “began to argue that even among the 
beasts of the forest the mother was, by the great law 
of nature, the keeper of her offspring, and would 
fight even to the death for their custody, and all the 
judges fell to crying, I knew that Isaac would have 
to give up Martha Ann.” 

That speech gave Mr. Stephens rank with the best 
lawyers and the first orators of the State. 

ssa to 
TEST OF EYESIGHT. 

Boys often discover their near-sightedness by find- 
ing that their playmates can read signs, and see 
clocks and faces, at much greater distances than them- 
selves. If any, who are not near-sighted wish to 
compare their powers of vision, they can find con- 
venient tests in the heavens at night. 

Almost everybody knows the constellations of the 
Great Dipper and the Pleiades. Both of these fur- 
nish tests of the range of vision. In the latter a good 
eye can readily distinguish six stars; one of higher 
power agn detect eleven; one of extraordinary power 
can pick out thirteen or fourteen. A telescope brings 
from fifty to a hundred within easy range. 

The middle star in the handle of the Great Dipper 
has a companion star, which a good eye can make 
out. There is also a third and fainter star, which de- 
mands superior vision to detect. Very strong eyes 
can pick out some of the moons of Jupiter, particu- 
larly when two of them happen to come into con- 
junction. 

While the winter sky is bright and favorable, any 
reader can make the test. Near-sightedness is a 
growing defect among young people, and may be 
corrected in part by looking at distant objects in the 
heavens or on the ocean. 

——$__—_— +> ee 
TRIUMPSAS OF SPIRIT. 

While the audience is laughing at the jests of the 
clown, his heart may be throbbing for a dying child 
at home. Nursing his sick wife, the humorist jots 
down the mirth-provoking paragraphs. Strains of 
melody and combinations of harmony have risen 
from hearts ready to burst forth with cries of agony. 
Even volumes have been written while the author 
was lying prostrate with a painful disease. 

Dr. Hodge wrote his commentary on the Romans— 
a marvellous work of analysis and exposition—while 
lying flat on his back. He was suffering from hip- 
disease, and in that position wrote, holding the paper 
against a shingle. 

Walter Scott wrote the greater portion of “The 
Bride of Lammermoor,” the whole of “The Legend 
of Montrose,” and almost the whole of “Ivarhoe,” 
amid pains that threatened to kill him. 

He was under contract to produce a series of tales 
by a specified day. Scarcely able to hold a pen, he 
dictated to an amannuensis. Sometimes a spasm of 


pain would make him pause in a sentence. Witha 
groan, he would turn on the pillow, and finish it in 
the same breath. 

Occasionally the dialogue would so interest him 
that, rising from the bed, he would pace the room, 
raising and lowering his voice, as if acting the char- 
acters. It was one of the most gallant tights ever 
made by spirit against matter, and the spirit tri- 
umphed. 

Dr. Kane, it is said, would have died two or three 
times during his arctic voyage, had it not been for his 
unconquerable will. On one occasion, when the sur- 
geon thought him dying, he rose from his berth, and 
pistol in hand, quelled a mutiny. 

An English judge once won admiration for the way 
he handled an important trial. The bar was delighted 
with his learned and analytical charge. Yet during 
the whole scene he was suffering from a jumping 
tooth-ache, and went from the bencli to his bed to 
make himself insensible to pain by a narcotic. 

Such facts suggest that there is something in man 
which is not only not of, but is above, matter, and 
triumphs over it. 

ee 
THE ABSTAINING YANKEES. 

A cosmopolitan party, made up of two Yankees, 
two Frenchmen, one Austrian, one Malay, one French 
and one Dutch lady, found themselves fellow-trav- 
ellers in an apartment car on a railroad in Java. 
The young Dutch lady was the only person who could 
converse with all the travellers, but the party fra- 
ternized by exchanging wine and cigars, except the 
Yankees, who neither smoked nor drank. And that 
fact gave rise to a surprise which a correspondent 
describes in the Boston Journal: 

We were six hours en route, during which time it 
took about two bottles of wine apiece to carry the 
gentlemen through, the French lady not being “back- 
ward in coming forward,” and ‘cigars were smoked 
by the hatful. 

Late in the day the Austrian mastered English 
enough to inform us we were a ‘‘very happy man;’ 
though feeling some exuberance of spirits, we could 
not divine how the Austrian could know this unless 
he attributed it to the presence of our fair enter- 
tainer. 

So we demanded an explanation. 
“Because you no smoke.” 

We replied, ‘We do not drink, either.” 

“No drink?” 

“No.’ 

“No drink beer?” 

“No.” 

“No drink wine? But brandy?” 

“No.” 

“Gin?” 

‘““No, leave that for Dutchmen.”’ 

“What drink, then?”’ 

“Cold water, tea and coffee.” 

“Ah, impossible!’ 

And up went hishandsinamazemen The French- 
men saw something was wrong and called for an ex- 
planation, which our fair young charge gave, when 
the eyes of ‘‘all Europe” were fixed upon us as though 
they doubted if we survived the journey. 

Bunt we did. The quantity of wine, gin and bitters 
these people drank was wonderful, they claiming that 
this warm climate makes it imperative, just as some 

eople of good old Boston claim a cold climate makes 
it imperative. 

We have been four months here, and Lam the only 
“abstainer” that I know of, and the only person who 
has entirely escaped sickness, whether on shore or 
afloat. 

So at present writing I see no reason to resort to 
gin and bitters for the ‘“‘stomach’s sake.”’ 
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WITTY AND WISE. 

Prince Alexander of Holland is a young man of 
literary tastes, and does not take much interest in 
nilitary pageants. On his recent visit to Berlin,a 
grand military review was given in his honor. It 
served the Prince for an occasion to be both witty and 
wise, and to indicate that he knew Prussia’s designs 
on Holland. The story runs thus: 

Prince Alexander, with little inclination for sol- 
diery, sat in silent contemplation while the troops 
were ‘defiling before him. 

All at once the Crown Prince drew his guest's at- 
tention to a Uhlan regiment, with the remark that 
they were “a fine body of men. 

“Yes,” replied Prince Alexander, “but they are not 
tall enough.” 

This reply, delivered with the traditional Dutch 
phlegm, a little surprised his interlocutor, who, how- 
ever, merely observed, “Very well; then you must 
see my cuirassiers.”’ 

The cuirassiers, erect in their saddles like men-at- 
arms of the middle ages, went by in breastplates and 
plumes. 

“Well, what do you think of them?” asked Prince 
Fritz. 

Fo grates men, but not tall enough.” 

Still more piqued than astonished at this unex- 
pected response, the heir to the crown of Germany 
exclaimed, ‘Indeed! then wait till you see the regi- 
ments of the Guard.” 

In due time these magnificent six-footers made their 
appearance, and the same query fell from the lips of 
the Crown Prince. 

“They are not tall enough,” very quietly returned 
Prince Alexander, adding gently but meaningly, 
‘*We can flood our country, when we choose, twelve 
feet deep.” 

—————_+@r— — 


A NEGRO’S THANKS. 


An Irish beggar-woman, having received the loan 
of a shilling, expressed her thanks by saying, ‘‘May 
you live till I return it to you.” We think, however, 
that the thanks of the negro of whom this story is 
told in the New York World, were better put: 

Some time ago, one of Arkansas’ most widely-known 
statesmen, who is now dead, was passing along a 
street in Little Rock, when an old colored man, who 
had once belonged to him, approached, took off his 
hat and passed a hand over his white wool, as he 
asked ,— 

«“Marster, gin de ole man fifty cent.” 

“Dan, you are a robber!’ 

“How?” asked the astonished darkey, opening his 
eyes, around which rough-shod age had walked. 

“Didn't you see me put my hand into my pocket?” 

“Yas, sa’ 

“Well, you old rascal, you rob me of the pleasure 
of giving you money without being asked.’ 

The old man received a dollar. Bowing almost to 
= _—- while tears came from his eyes, he re- 
plied,— 

“Marster, wid sich a heart as you hab, and wid 
Abraham and Isaac and de Lord on your side, I 
don’t see what can keep you out of heaben.’ 


———_+o-— 
THE PLEASED KING. 


Capability Brown was George III.’s head-gardener, 
and exercised within his domain an autocratic rule, 
which, while fully admitted, was secretly resented. 
In course of time Brown died,and the King made 
haste to visit his emancipated gardens. “Ha, John,” 
said His Majesty to the working gardener, gleefully 
rubbing his hands, “‘now that old Brown is dead, you 





and T can do as we please!” 
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Little Buttercup Puzzle. 


The most fascinating game ever made. Sample by mail, 
10 cents, Large discount to agents and dealers, Boys coin 
money selling this game. Bb. F. GOULD, 40 Bromfield 
Street, Roston, Mass. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages of 
Vitalized Phosphates, curing all forms of nervous 
diseases, impaired vitality and debility. 

Composed of the nerve-giving principles of the ox 
brain and wheat germ. For sale by druggists, or by 
mail, $1. F. Crosby, Chemist, 666 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


WOODS FOR BRACKET SAWING 


Planed to following thicknes 
Black Walnut, 9to 18in. wide per foot.. ‘e ~y 
White Holly, 8 to lin. wide per foot... 9 12) 15 
to7 in. wide per foot 6 8 10 
For complete price-list, address P ALMER, PARKER 
& CO., Cor. Portland and Travers Sts., Boston, Mass. 


Demas Lathe and Scroll Saw. 




















Description of Machine. 


This is the first and only practical Lathe that has 
been produced for amateurs. It is made entirely from 
iron and steel, and is capable of doing good work. It 
has a 24-Inch-Bed, a Solid Emery Wheel, a 
Scroll Saw Attachment, with a 20-Inch Swing, 

nd « 10-Inch Nickel-Plated Tilting-Table, a 
Powerful Drill, « Set of Turning Tools, and 
Designs for Bracket Sawing «nd Wood Turning. 

it is worth much more than we ask tor it. Although it 
costs more to build the machine than when we first offered 
it for $8, yet we shall for the present sell it at the old 
price, $8. If iron continues to advance in price, we fear 
we shall be compelled to raise the price. We advise all to 
secure this valuable machine while the price is so low, 

We offer the Lathe, without Saw Attachment, for ®6. 
The machine can be taken apart and packed ina small 
space. It can be sent either by Express or Freight. 





We first offered this popular machine to the public last 
November. Since that time the demand has been so great 
that it has been impossible to fill all orders, Weare now 
happy to say that we have a snfficient supply in our store- 
house, and we here renew the offer to furnish the Demas 
Lathe and Scroll Saw for $8. 


Brockton, Mass., Jan. 19, 1890, 
We were greatly pleased with the Demas Lathe and Scroll 
Saw, and would not sell it for $25. 1f we could not get an- 
other. It isacharm, CHAS. E. RUSSELL. 


Haverhiil, Mass., Jan. 24, 1880, 
I have received my Demas Lathe and Scroll Saw in good 
order, and find that it greatly exceeds my precctatens. 
Accept my thanks for it. CHAS. W. EATON. 


Address orders to 


PERRY MASON & CoO., 





41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 








RUPTURE 


Relieved and Cured by Dr. J. A. SHLERMAN’S Method, 
without the injury trusses Roy and without restric tion 
from exercise or labor. 

HIS BOOK on Rupture gives the most reli: ab le proofs 
from distinguished professional gentlemen, clergymen and 
merchants, of his successful practice and populirity there- 
from throughout this country and the West Indies, 

The afflicted should read it and inform themselves, 

It is illustrated with photographic likenesses of extreme- 
ly bad cases betore and afte re,and mailed te those who 


send 10 cents. OF FICE, 251 BROADWAY, N.Y 





AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


Stove-Pipe Shel7.—Vie most 
convenient article ever offered to 
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in two days No ie ight charges ne 
agents. Address oftice nearest vy 
SUMMIT MANUFAC “BU RING COo., 
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The Koran. 


A curiosity to every one, and a necessit all students 
of History or Religion: THE KOR AN or ‘soll AMMED; 
translated from the Arabic by George Sale. Formerly 
published at $2.75; a new, beauti ul type, ne 
bound edition; price + cout, and 6 cents for postage. Cat- 
alogue free. Say where you saw this advertisement, 
AME a ‘BOOK EX HANGE, Tribune Building, 
rk. 


a PREMIUM MANGLE. 


Guaranteed to perfectly 
perform all work, either 
hand or power. Cold or 
Steam Heated Rolls cheap, 
durable, highly recommend- 
ed, For cireniars apply to 

STANDARD LAUNDRY 
MACHINERY CO,, 32 Dey 
Street. New York, 58 Long 
Wharf, Boston, 


Colorado Curiosities. 
An elegant Inkstand, vimens all Kinds of Ores, 
Opalized, Age and Pe Woods, Srars, Smoky 
Topaz, Moss Agate, Xe,, s¢ at postpaid, tor #1.50.  Dis- 
count to the trade, ‘Ad«dre 
F tANK_ ANDRUS, 
Box 2179. Denver, Colorado. 


PROVIDE FOR 


WINTER EVENINGS! 
ey 


STOCK OF A BANKRUPT FIRM. 


This is absolutely such music as costs 
from 30 cents to $1.00.a piece in the 
music stores. Twelve sample picces 
(vocal or instrumental), with cone 
plete cataloque, mailed free for 
24 cents. Postage stamps 
taken. R,W, Shoppell, 
Bible House, N.Y. 


48 Page Seroll and Fern Autograph Album, 

Illustrated with 24 Birps, Morrors, PEN “CROLLS, 
FERN LEAves, ete., and 49 Album Quotations. All for 15e. 
6 for 60c, post-paid. Stamps taken. 48 pave Comic Al- 
bum, Illustrated with * Pictures, tov cy & tor bie. 
Agents wanted. F.INGALLS, L yun, Mass, 
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UBOPEAN TOUR FOR 1880 to the 
dlucational centers of the Old) World; ineluding 
xcursions to any Switzerk ge — ‘ance, A ntria, 
ngland, Scotland, Germany olland ium, 
GYPT and the HOLE .¥ LAND, Awih an 
xtraordinary AE, of tirst-class travel for an 
xtremely low price. Send for a  forty-page 
xplanatory pamphict; with full addres® to 


|. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


| A TRUNK FULL OF FUN ; or 
FU e Josh Billings’ Spice Box. 60 quarto 
pages, with cover, 200 Comic Engrave 
ings. A rich Collection of Comic Stories, Humorous Poetry, 
Cruel Sells, Laughable Jokes, etc. Only 15 cts., postpaid. 
Catalogue of 7a a l — les free, 
. PATTEN & ¢ ve {7 Barclay St., N.Y 
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LOVER Day’s work often obtain a hand- 


some Watch, Boy’s Breech-loading Rifle, Double Barrel 
Shot Gun, or the Marvellous Orguinette. We ship thous- 
ands. Youcan get one, FrviT FAM takes at sight. Out- 
fit 6 cts. Don’t ow Fruit Farm, Russellville, Ky. 





GE Be sure to se na 25 cents for the 
Pp greatest puzzle of the age, Every- 
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§ School Street, Boston, Mass, 
_ Catalogue of goo rds for stump. 


oR marking anv fobrie indelibly nothing 

Payson’s Indelible Ink, used withor 

tion, with any pen. Payson’s Combinatio 

celebrated Pen and Payson’s Ink) is a choice thing. Sold 

by all druggists and stationers. Canvassers wanted, Ad- 
as FL H. Stopparp & Co., Northampton, Mass. 


C.GILBERT'S 
STARCH 


POSTAGE STAMPS CHEAPER THAN EVER 


Grand Closing-out Sale, 100 varieties for 25 cents; 
25 noused varieties for 50 ay Send stamp for list of 
sets and packets, CHARL G. CALDER, 

Some “Exchonge, Providence, R. I. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Ladies wanted in every town toact as agents for the Com- 
fort Corset. Ladies can make fiom $10 to $15 per week. 

Sample furnished at wholesale rates bv mail, prepaid. 
Send for cirenlar, W.C. Rogers, 99 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


$I to B25 Per Day! ‘Agents arn it Selling 
Moore’s Univ’l Ass’t & Complete Me- 
chanic, or 1,000,000 Industrial Facts and Pr 
200 Trades. 1016 pages, 500 engravings, 461 tables. A & 
for $2.50. Sure sale everywhere. For contents : 
send stamp to National Book Co., 73 Beekman St, 
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NO BOY OR GIRL — 


can do without a Microscope, It isa never-ending 
of amusementand instruction. Illustrated cat 
to any address, R. & J. BECK, PHILADELPHI “ig 


source 
emailed 


ENN. 






( ontains 12 shts. Let- 
Wonder-Box (iin Piva 
opes, and over 500 articles—Games, ‘Transte rs, Embossed 
Pictures, Mottoes, Comic Cards, Dolls’ Heads, Soldiers, 
&c., all in a box, 42 cts.; by mail, 53 cts. Catalogue and 
Picture Card free. J. SAY GOUL D, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


MORNING ON THE HEIGHTS. 


In the free range of cloudy fell, 

Gleaming with moisture clear and cool, 
sehold the granite pinnacle! 

And in the hollow just below, 

With tiny throats as white as snow, 

The orchids shine by stagnant pool, 

Those blue-lipped flowers [ love so well! 


Along the face of crag we toil, 

When day-spring’s amber trace appears; 
Lo! in this bit of mountain soil 

Sweet Honey-Suckle of the rock, 

The meekest child of Flora’s flock, 

This ruined waste with perfume cheers, 
Fair tracery in the bowlder’s foil! 


We reach the thicket where the light 

E’en entrance is denied at noon, 

Yet here, with homely richness bright, 

Though ’mong low pines strange winds complain, 
The sylphs of Nature’s heart still reign! 

From fenceless depths floats wild-bird’s tune, 
Unconscious worship midst delight, 








And hov’ring o’er yon topmost crest, 
That lonely, silent eagle see! 
The mist swims round his kingly breast, 
In freshest breeze his pinions sail, 
Kut never touch our heated vale. 
Up! higher climb! night’s shadows flee, 
And breaks the day from east to west! 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


+e 
For the Companion. 
A BLACK ANGEL. 

Did you ever see one? 

I have. 

Most people suppose that angels have shining 
faces, shedding light around them, and are ar- 
rayed in garments as white as snow. All black 
angels are thought to be ministers of evil. 

But I believe that seldom has an angel walked 
the earth with a better mission than the black an- 
gel [um writing about. Assuredly it was an an- 
gel’s mission, 

She had a very dark face, but it expressed 
amiability, uprightness, and sincerity. You could 
not have mistaken either her character or her 
mission, if you had chanced to meet this woman, 
either in the chureh or by the way. Let me de- 
She was a washerwoman—— 


scribe her, 

“T never thought that angels were washer- 
women,” says an unthinking reader. 

“Humpbacked, voor, without a family—almost 
homeless.”” 

“Homeless? 

All tiris, yet sent forth a minister of good to 
those whom others would not seek. 

She came to my study. With her was a young 
woman for whom she had been praying that God 
would iead from evil ways. 

The sexton tried to send both her and her com- 


”” 


panion away, when the two came to the church, 
But there was the purpose of an angel written on 
her face, and he sav it. 

When she had been admitted I learned her 
She had been employed by this young 
woman, who was leading an immoral life. In 
her visits to the rooms of her employer she had 
seen the degradation of the outcast’s life, and 
her whole sympathies had been aroused, She 
longed to lead her back to the paths of virtue, 
and to God. Rescue her she must, for had not 
her Master forgiven a Magdalen. 
her aim—her prayer—her mission. 

Night after night she followed the young wom- 
an in her evening walks in the streets. When- 
ever she seemed about to join a bad companion, 
the black angel walked between the two, her 
heart uplifted to God, 

She did not speak. Nota word of reproach or 
expostulation escaped her lips. Both man and 
woman sometimes assailed her with angry words, 
but she did not heed them. She felt that she was 
God’s messenger of mercy and of warning. 

This silent, persevering, loving remonstrance 
against sin could not fail in its ministry of good. 
Months passed. The black angel triumphed. 

Conscience-stricken the wanderer was induced 
to come to my study. And there shrinking, yet 
longing after the better life, she was led to turn 
from the way that leads to death, to purity, and 
peace, and consecration to Him whose Divine 
love and pity can save from sin even an outcast. 

I would like to give the history of this restored 
wanderer. I have only space to say that the 
black angel on earth rejoices to-day in sympathy 
with all the angels in heaven over a reformation, 
the fruits of which are abiding. 

How little it concerns us whether we be poor or 
rich, educated or ignorant, white or black, if, in- 
deed, our lives are angelic in their efforts to help 
This is life’s great business after all. 
Christ's spirit dwelt in the heart of this black an- 
gel, and Iter feet did not do her Master’s bidding 
in vain. Rey. S. H. Tyne, Jr. 
+o 

MORE THAN BEAUTIFUL. 

A woman remarkable for her want of beauty 
once reigned in Paris society. She was a Russian, 
named Madame de Circourt. The secret of her 
power of fascination is thus told: 


story. 


This became 


others. 


In her school-girl days her mother said to her, 
“My poor child, you are too ugly for any one ever 
to fall in love with you.” 

“Perhaps I am,”’ she answered, “‘but what does 
it matter if everybody loves me?” 

The secret of her extraordinary success may 


be found inthisanswer. Madame de Circourt was 
not satisfied with drawing towards her and holding 
in fealty the greatest men of her time. 

She liked to be on affectionate terms with the 
pauper children of the village near which she lived 
in summer, with the servants of her household, 
and the birds that hopped about her garden walks, 

It gave her infinite pleasure to make a conquest 
of any pariah of civilization who came in her way; 
and she had religious ideas about the sanctity of 
poverty which kept amiability from ever degen- 
erating into grimace. Nothing ever distressed 
her more than, if asked to do a service, to be un- 
able to render it. 

This habit of good-will towards small and great 
gave her a penetrating charm which was irresist- 
ible. Her complexion was sallow, her features 
were homely, and her little gray eyes, which were 
keen and kindly, were sunk deep between pro- 
jecting brows and cheek-bones. 

They reminded one, and not remotely, of cer- 
tain canine races. One night, in leaning over a 
writing-table on which there was a lighted taper, 
to jot down impressions of a ball she had just 
been to, 2 wreath on her head, of artificial flow- 
ers, took fire. 

There was wax in the buds and foliage, which, 
melting, fell in flaming drops on her neck and a 
combustible dress. Madame de Circourt was se- 
verely burned, and the sores thus caused were 
never healed. Patiently-borne suffering almost 
beautified her. 

Ever after this accident happened she had to 
wear loose clothing, and to lie on couches so con- 
structed as not to press against the burned shoul- 
ders. 

— _ +> ————_——— 


JOHN RANDOLPH. 





Men of genius were formerly pardoned for | 


their many infirmities, even when they were the | 


legitimate offspring of their bad habits. John 
Randolph had many eccentricities. They were | 


disagreeable and often indecent. His friends | 
said he was partly insane; others, more candid, | 
said he was drunk. If he had lived in these 
days, he would be sent to ‘“‘Coventry.”’ A writer 
in the Atlantic thus sketches him while he was a 
United States Senator: 


John Randolph attracted the most attention on 
the part of strangers. He was at least six feet in 
height, with long limbs and an ill-proportioned 
body and asmall round head. 

Claiming descent from Pocahontas, he wore his 
coarse black hair long, parted in the middle, and 
combed down on either side of his sallow face. 

His small black eyes were expressive in their 
rapid glances, especially when he was engaged in 
debate, and his high-toned and thin voice would 
ring through the Senate chamber like the shrill 
scream of an angry vixen. 

He wore a full suit of heavy drab-colored Eng- 
lish broadcloth, the high rolling collar of his sur- | 
tout coat almost concealing his head, while the } 
skirts hung in voluminous folds about his knee- 
breeches and the white leather tops of his boots. 

He used to enter the Senate chamber wearing 
a pair of silver spurs, carrying a heavy riding- 
whip, and followed by a favorite hound, which 
crouched beneath his desk. 

He wrote, and occasionally spoke, in riding- 
gloves, and it was his favorite gesture to point 
the long index finger of his right hand at his op- 
ponent, as he hurled forth tropes and figures of 
speech at him. 

Every ten or fifteen minutes, while he occupied 
the floor, he would exclaim, in a low tone, ‘““Tims, 
more porter!’ and the assistant door-keeper would 
hand him « foaming tumbler of Whitebread’s po- 
tent malt liquor, which he would hurriedly drink, 
and then proceed with his remarks, often thus 
drinking three or four quarts in an afternoon. 

He was not choice in his selection of epithets, 
and as Mr. Calhoun took the ground that he did 
not have the power to call a Senator to order, the 
irate Virginian pronounced President Adams ‘‘a 
traitor,’’ Daniel Webster ‘“‘a vile slanderer,’’ John 
Holmes ‘‘a dangerous fool,’’ and Edward Living- 
stone ‘‘the most contemptible and degraded of 
beings, whom no man ought to touch, unless with 
a pair of tongs.” 

One day, while he was speaking with great 
freedom of abuse of Mr. Webster, then a member 
of the House, a Senator informed him in an un- 
dertone that Mrs. Webster was in the gallery. 

He had not the delicacy to desist, however, until 
he had fully emptied the vials of his wrath. 

Then he set upon Mr. Speaker Taylor, and after 
abusing him soundly, he turned sarcastically to 
the gentleman who had informed him of Mrs, 
Webster's presence, and asked, “Is Mrs. Taylor 


o” 


present also? 





+e = - — 
ENCOUNTER WITH A BEAR. 

A planter in Louisiana, whose pigs were being 
lessened by a huge bear he could not capture, in- 
vited a party of hunters, with their dogs, to his 
aid. They came and found where a shoat had 
been killed the night before. The dogs followed 
the trail to a “hurricane,” that is, a wreck of 
trees made by the passage of a hurricane. The 
hunt is thus described: 


The bear had passed through, but we heard the 
dogs in full ery on a cane ridge not far away. 

We hurried after, and just as we reached the 
edge of the cane, the regular cry of the pack 
changed to the sharp. fierce yells which always 
indicate that the game has treed or is at bay. 

Unluckily bruin got sight of us before we saw 
him, and springing out into the air from the forks 
of a gum tree full forty feet high, he struck the 
ground, rebounding like a trap-ball. 

He gained his feet and loped off at a tremen- 
dous rate, with the dogs close behind nipping 
savagely at his rear, and with such effect as soon 
to bring him to bay on the ground before he could 
climb another tree. 

This time we succeeded in getting close up, 
and we had time to look, too, for so surrounded 
was the bear with dogs in incessant motion, that 
for some moments it would have been next to im- 
possible to shoot without hitting a dog. 

There, with his back to a tall stump, stood 
reared on his hind quarters, a huge, gaunt, fero- 
cious beast, so thin in flesh as to look like a skel- 
eton, and covered with dirty fur. 

He was not clad in black, glossy fur, as ursines 
usually are in winter. The hair had dropped 
away in many places, leaving great red blotches 
of diseased skin. 








A more frightful, hideous, unnatural monster 


we never saw, as, with his ears laid back, his 
small eyes flashing with rage, and his great red 
tongue hanging out, he snapped and struck say- 
agely at the dogs. 

At length, watching our opportunity, we fired, 
and so certain were we of killing him at that 
close range that we aimed at the ear, but most 
unfortunately, the ball, missing the brain, mere- 
ly passed through the muscles of the neck, with- 
out disabling him. 

So far the dogs had been too cautious to close 
with him, but at the crack of the rifle they all 
rushed in, and the consequence was that Mr. 
Goodrick’s best dog was instantly killed by a tre- 
mendous blow. 

The bear rushed off again through the stiff 
cane as if it were so much grass, but the dogs 
clung to him. 

He was brought to bay again for the third and 
last time, but it was in a pool of water where the 
dogs could not reach him without swimming, and 
this they were too wise to attempt. 

It was our comrade’s turn to shen, and this he 
did most effectually. 

We had the excitement of destroying a mis- 
chievous beast, but neither the pelt nor the flesh 
wis worth taking, for the bear was eaten up 
with the mange. 


——————__+or——___——__ 
For the Companion. 


A GRAY FEATHER. 
An eagle from his flying, 
Pierced with an arrow, dying, 
Fell from his sky-won place; 
His golden eyes fast glazing 
That were wont to be gazing 
Full in the sun’s fierce face. 
Prone on the ground, so lonely, 
He that to reach sought only 
Height and peak for his rest, 
Saw that the shaft whose speeding 
Left him fallen and bleeding, 
Still remained in his breast, 
Ay, and more cruel even, 
The very force that had given 
The arrow power to flin: 
Its sharpened death-dart thither, 
Was a simple chance gray feather, 
Plucked from his own gray wing,-- 


Let fall some time, unnoted, 
Perchance, as far he floated, 
A speck in the distance dim; 
Yet vigilant hunter found it, 
And on to his arrow bound it, 
And sent it home to him. 
A word thus, as a feather, 
May fall, none noting whither, 
An idle moment’s breath; 
Yet a stranger’s hand may take it, 
And pierce his heart who spake it, 
Until it bleeds to death. 
Mrs. CLara Doty BaAtEs. 
———_+<@r— 
A TURKISH LADY’S PALACE. 
Zenib Hanoum, sister of Ismail Pash, ex-Khe- 
dive of Egypt, is said to be one of the most intel- 
ligent and wealthy of Turkish women. She lives 
in a handsome palace on the Bosphorus, where 
Mrs. Heap, wife of our consul-general, lately vis- 
ited her. A correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Telegraph thus describes the incidents of the call: 


On alighting from the carriage, Mrs. Heap and 
the four ladies accompanying her were met at the 
door by some half-dozen men—cavasses, grooms 
and eunuchs—brilliantly dressed. 

These escorted the party through the selamlik, 
or men’s apartments, which, in this case, the lady 
being a widow, are rather bare. 

They consisted of four or five rooms. A long 
corridor, softly carpeted, and whose numerous 
windows overlooked a fine garden, led to the 
women’s rooms, or haremilk. 

The door was opened by two handsome Circas- 
sian girls, who led the ladies in, followed by a 
couple of eunuchs, 

A magnificent hall was entered, square in 
shape, with two alcoves, one of which was like an 
enormous bay-window, inclosed on all sides by 
plate-glass. 

This room was furnished in true Oriental-style. 
Divans of crimson damask lined the gaily-colored 
walls, an elegant buhl centre table stood on the 
rich rug that covered the floor, and a number of 
little walnut tables intricately inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl gleamed in the sunlight that streamed 
through the numerous windows. 

Women of every age and color were grouped 
about, chatting and laughing, but the arrival of 
the “Franks” silenced them. 

All these ‘‘odalisques”’ rose at the visitors’ ar- 
riv A hideous eunuch brought word that his 
mistress was ready to receive, and her two nieces, 
daughters of Halam Pasha, came to usher the la- 
dies in. 

These two young ladies, much rouged and 
painted, were pretty in the sickly and theatrical 
way common to harem beauties. They wore a 
composite style of dress, half European, half 
Turkish. The head-dress was a turban elaborate- 
ly embroidered, and the fair Orientals were fair- 
ly spangled with brilliants, massive ear-rings and 
brooches. A loose skirt and short jacket of light 
silk and high-heeled embroidered slippers com- 
pleted their costume of piquant ensemble. 

Zenib Hanoum receives in regal style. She was 
sitting, or rather squatting, attired richly in a 
complete Turkish costume on a raised settee cov- 
ered with many soft cushions. 

After the usual interchange of compliments, as 
manifold and ceremonious as in China, the lady 
clapped her jewelled hands togetherand the doors 
opened wide. 

Then in came the procession, bringing the cof- 
fee. First entered two black slaves, carrying on 
their shoulders a carved pole from which hung by 
silver chains a tiny brazier of the same metal. 

On its glowing coals were placed several little 
long - handled coffee-pots, the aromatic Mocha, 
creaming and bubbling, and diffusing a delicious 
odor through the apartment. 

These stood motionless. Then four others, 
bearing an immense silver tray, from which hung 
to the floor.a rich silk towel, studded with pre- 
cious stones and embroidered in gold thread. 

Several other females entered, and each took 
from the tray a small coffee cupholder, or ‘‘zaf,”’ 
placed thereon the cup filled with coffee, and, 
kneeling before each visitor, presented it to them. 

Mrs. Heap then noticed that her and the other 
ladies’ ‘‘zaffs’’ were of gold filigree work, and lit- 
erally, in the bright sunlight, blazing with bril- 
liants in elaborate designs of birds and flowers. 

With the same punctilio the coffee was re- 
moved, and the compliments recommenced. 

When, after a visit of over two hours,—for to 
devote less time toa call would be a grave in- 
fraction of the laws of etiquette,—the ladies rose 











to trke leave, 
wait an instant. 

No sooner had they reseated themselves than 
the door opened again to give admittance to 
another flock of women, bringing one a crystal 
beaker of delicious sherbet, beside which our 
boasted cocktails would sour with envy. 

Another swarm brought soft towels for the la- 
dies to dry their lips on. 

In accordance with Oriental ideas the lady of 
the house asked Mrs. Heap if there was any or- 
nament she wore that Mrs. Heap would be 
— to accept as a souvenir, and looked quite 

urt when her guest excused herself from accept- 
ing any gift. 

Her jewels were magnificent, noticeably a large 
emerald, surrounded by diamonds, worn in the 
shape of a brooch. 


Zenib Hanoum asked them to 


———_<+or—_—— 


HOW TO WRITE WELL. 

An article in the American Grocer insists that 
it is possible for every one to learn to write well, 
unless prevented by old age or some physical de- 
fect. It gives the following directions for acquir- 
ing a good handwriting: 


The first thing to learn is the proper holding of 
the pen, and to acquire this we refer to the pub- 
lished directions on the subject. 

Next, instead of proceeding to copy an elegant 
letter or copy-line, give especial attention to the 
elementary forms of letters, the strokes, ‘‘pot- 
hooks,”” continuous ‘‘ms’’ and ‘“‘us’” given in 
writing exercises; not the formal ‘‘pot-hooks”’ of 
school-children, though they should be mastered, 
so much as the more free and flowing simple 
turns of commercial penmanship. 

If a person can make these properly, he must 
afterwards be able to write well and until he is 
able to make them, his hand will always be poor. 

The advantage of these elementary forms is, 


| that they show where the fault lies, and concen- 


trate the effort to the correction of that one thing. 
They teach the first principles of writing, with- 
out understanding which one may try for a life- 
time and never become a good penman. 
In learning to write there are two distinct edu- 
ations, that of the eye or mind, to an under- 


| standing of the characteristics of good writing, 


and of the hand, as the servant to do exactly the 
mind’s bidding; it is a mistake to fancy that it is 
merely the hand which ‘catches’ the trick of 
good writing. 

Don’t try to imitate a whole line at once, but 
go over each letter by itself with the eye. 

Notice the particular shape and swing of letters 
and parts of letters, taking, say, the tail of a “ty” 
or ‘“‘g,’’ imitating it, noting where you fall short, 
and keeping on trying till you are perfect. 

This habit of taking your work to pieces, and 
examining and practising on ic bit by bit, is what 
will give you progress. 

Of course, later on, when you feel yourself ca- 
pable, you can proceed to copy whole lines and 
sentences, 

Lastly, supposing that you have considerably 
improved by the foregoing process, you want to 
fall into some particular style that shall be good 
and shall be your own. 

It is an error to practise copying every piece of 
good writing you see, perhaps in a dozen differ- 
ent and opposite styles. 

There is one specimen—some one person's 
handwriting, perhaps, or some particular en- 
graved writing, of which you have remarked 
“I would like to write like that.’’ 

Take that and make it your standard, conform 
to it always and to that alone. 


’ 


+o 
MAGPIES ATTACKING A RAT. 
A correspondent of Land and Water tells of a 
fight he saw in which five magpies beat a large 
rat. He says: 


In close proximity to a slaughter-house is a 
place in which the butcher disposes of the offal 
from his business. Hither, in quest of plunder, 
come most of the birds to which such refuse is 
an acceptable article of diet. Among the con- 
stant frequenters of the spot, a brood of magpies, 
five in number, may always be seen about day- 
break. 

The parent birds are too wary and experienced 
to venture so near the dwelling, and only appear 
in cases of emergency. On Sunday morning last, 
an unusual disturbance awoke me from my slum- 
bers. Curiosity led me to jump out of bed. 

Close under the window was a heap of loose 
stones. Perched on these stones, peering mean- 
ingly and in a menacing fashion among the open- 
ings, were two of the birds, while the remaining 
three, seated on a hurdle, kept 2 watehful eye 
upon the proceedings, all chattering incessantly, 
and moving about in great agitation. 

Presently, out sprang a rat from under cover 
of the stones, and attempted to cross the few 
yards of turf that intervened between his late re- 
treat and the more secure hiding promised under 
shelter of an old wall. 

The whole five birds threw themselves instantly 
on the runaway, bobbing up and down with in- 
conceivable rapidity, aiming always with their 
beaks at the rat’s head, with the manifest intention 
of injuring his sight, without suffering their own 
toes to come within reach of his teeth. 

After a fierce but brief struggle, the quadruped 
escaped their clutches, and gaining the foot of the 
wall, disappeared from the field. The magpies, 
disappointed of their prey, seated themselves up- 
on some dead thorns which lay alongside the wall, 
and noisily challenged their foe to a renewal of 
the struggle. 

The rat was wiser. Had the distance to have 
been crossed been a little greater, he must jnevi- 
tably have succumbed. 





— —_— ~ +> _ — 
GROWTH OF THE NAILS. 


The growth of the nails is more rapid in chil- 
dren than in adults, and slowest in the aged; 
goes on faster in summer than in winter, so that 
the same nail which is renewed in one hundred 
and thirty-two days in winter, requires only one 
hundred and sixteen in summer. The increase 
of the nails of the right hand is more rapid than 
those of the left; moreover, it differs for the dif- 
ferent fingers, and in order corresponds with the 
len&th of the finger, consequently it is the fastest 
in the middle finger, nearly equal in the two on 
either side of this, slower in the little finger, and 
slowest in thethumb. The growth of all the nails 


on the left hand requires eighty-two days more 
than those of the right, 
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For the Companion. 


WISHING. 

If you only had to wish, dear, that your lessons all 
were learned, 

If father only had to wish, and our daily bread was 
earned, 

If mother only had to wish, and the hungry mouths 
were fed, 

And all the little frocks were made, and the children 
were in bed, 

If the mill-hands only had to wish, and need not toil 
nor spin, 

If the doors would always open to let the people in, 

If the woodman only had to wish, and the oaks and 
maples fell, 

If the doctor only had to wish, and his patients all 


got well, : 

If the printers, writers, artists and engravers, every 
one, 

Had only just to wish, and our story-books were 
done, 


Then we would not have to work, dear, but could 
always play or read. 
Do you know, I really think, though, it would be 
very sad indeed. 
And if you just sit down, dear, and think the mat- 
ter out, 
[am sure you'll see the reason very soon, beyond a 
doubt. KATE LAWRENCE. 
—_——— +> -— 
For the Companion. 


HOW MOSE SPENT WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY. 

“T wish ’twas somebody’s birthday every day!’ 
Tim flung down his books with a bang on the ta- 
ble, that made the cat spring up from her nap in 
front of the fire. 

“He, he!’’ giggled Hetty; “‘why, ’tis somebody’s 
birthday every day.” What a goose, Timmy Bun- 
ker!’ 

“It’s somebody’s birfday every single teenty 
minute—so there!’’ said little Mose from the 
floor, where he was busily making a cart out of 
an old raisin box. ‘I know so mueh!”’ 

‘What a lot of sillies!’’ exclaimed Tim. ‘You 
always have to explain in this family what you 
do mean!”’ 

“It would be well to in any family,’’ observed 
Aunt Hopkins, who sat over in the west window 
with her big mending-basket. 

‘Well,’ said Tim, “I mean somebody who’d 
make holidays. Somebody big, like George 
Washington.”” 

“I’m a-going to have a good time, too,’’ cried 
little Mose, throwing down his cart and an apron- 
ful of nails; and rushing into Tim’s arms, with- 
out the slightest warning. ‘‘Mother said I 
might do just what I wanted to, like the big boys, 
to-morrow—she did!’’ 

‘You aint a-going to choke me first,’’ cried 
Tim, shaking him off with a very red face. 
‘“‘Whackets! how you grab, Mose!’’ And he felt 
of his throat. 

“T’'m— a-going —to—pick—up pins all day,’’ 
said the child, his little face flushed and shining. 
“And mother’s going to give me a penny for 
every ten—she is!”’ 

“Oh, now, you aint! I wantthose pins myself, 
every single one, to stick my butterflies with; you 
go snatching and grabbing into all the nooks and 
corners. It’s mean as dirt in you, Mose Bunker!”’ 

“T aint mean as dirt,’’ began poor little Mosie, 
putting his finger in his mouth and standing 
quite still. ‘And I will have the pins—so!’’ And 
then he burst out erying in such wails that Tim 
fled from the room. 

‘A pretty way tospend Washington’s Birthday 
in,’’ sneered Hetty at the foot of the stairs after 
him; ‘‘a-teasing your little brother’s life out of 
him. I guess George Washington wouldn’t have 
done it!’ and she slammed the door, and went in 
to try to comfort the poor little heart. 

Tim stopped just where he was, and stood stock- 
still for the space of half a minute. 

‘Well, I guess I'll let Mose pick up the pins, if 
he takes a bushel!’’ he said, with a long breath. 

And then he scratched his head, and started for 
the top of the stairs. 

The twenty-second of February dawned bright 
and beautiful. Little Mose began his travels 
around the house pin-hunting, as soon as he could 
swallow his bread and milk. And Tim departed 

for a day of jollity with the boys. 

At nightfall he came home, tired, but happy to 

such a degree that he could scarcely talk fast 
enough, as the family gathered around the sup- 
per-table. 
‘Look under your plate!’’ cried Mose, nudging 
his brother’s elbow. ‘“‘There’s something awful 
nice under— Do look!” 
“You said you wasn’t going to tell,’”’ said 
Hetty, trying to pull him back. 
“T haven’t told,’ began Mose. 
single thing about pins, Hetty.” 
*“O you goose,”’ laughed Hetty. 
“Pins?” said Tim. Up flew his plate. 


’ 


there lay, snugly tucked up in a little héap, a 
lovely paper of delicate, slender black pins, such 


“T didn’t say a 


And 


which to fix his case of fragile buttertlies, that he 
had collected the past summer. 

“Did Aunt Hopkins do it?’ he asked, prepar- 
ing to give her a hug of gratitude. 

“No, she didn’t,’’ said Mose, with a hop of de- 
light. ‘‘Not a single one; *twasn’t her. Ishan’t 
tell!” 

‘“They’re splendid!’ cried Tim, radiantly. 
‘Now I'll pick out every single one of the other 
clumsy old things to-morrow. Hi!” 

“I give ten cents for ’em!’’ said Mose, watch- 
ing with perfect delight his brother’s absorbed 
face as he fumbled over his treasure. 

“Hey ?”’ said Tim, turning around so suddenly 
that he ran a long pin into his thumb. ‘Now I 
should like to know what you’ve been doing, 
Boots?” He grasped the nearest corner of the 
little blouse, and held it fast. 

“Lemme go!’”’ cried Mose, wriggling. 
lemme go!”’ 

“Did you give me these pins?” asked Tim, 
holding on. 





“Oh, | 


things, and mother gave him ten cents. 
him ’most all day, Tim. 
down to Potter's and got these for you. 


For the Companion. 


THE CHILDREN’S TWENTY-SECOND. 


“Yes, he did,’’ cried Hetty, her eyes sparkling. 
“He found a hundred old, crooked, horrid, ugly 
It took 
And then he just ran 
@) 
Mose!”’ 

She turned and gave the little fellow such a 
hug that he cried for mercy. 

“Then,’’ said Tim, his eyes glistening, and he 
got up and looked down at the small figure before 
him, “I'll give you the biggest butterfly, and the 
best one I’ve got, Moses Bunker!”’ 

‘Not the yellow one with brown on his wings?” 
asked little Mose, twisting his fingers in excite- 
ment. 

“The very one!”’ said Tim, bravely, with a 
bright smile. ‘‘You shall have the whole of 
him.” 

*“O-oh !’ Mose clasped his hands in rapture. 
“T’ll call him Mister George Gen’ral Washington; 
and I'll stick him up on the head of the bed, and 
keep him just forever! Now you see.” 

















Off go the fire-crackers, bang! bang! bang! 
Off go the fire-crackers, bang! bang! bang! 
Popguns all a-snapping, and banners all a-flapping,— 
Off go the fire-crackers, bang! bang! bang! 


Off the torpedoes go, crack! crack! crack! 
Off the torpedoes go, crack! crack! crack! 
Fish-horns all a-tooting, and school-boys all a-hooting, 
Off the torpedoes go, crack! crack! crack! 





Off go the fireworks, fizz! fizz! fizz! 
Off go the fireworks, tizz! fizz! fizz! 
Pin-wheels all a-turning, and fingers all a-burning,— 
Off go the fireworks, fizz! fizz! fizz! 





Off goes our little Ned, boo—hoo—hoo! 
| Off goes our little Ned, boo—hoo—hoo! 
Big hole in his jacket, and another in his pocket, 
Half the hair singed off his head, 
Off goes our little Ned,— 
Mamma’ll put him straight to bed, boo—hoo—hoo! 
L. E. R. 





For the Companion. 
A FUNNY SLEIGH-RIDE. 
It was five miles from our Reservation, where 


which we received our supplies. 

One bright cold day in early winter, it was 
found necessary to send to town, and as the 
sleighing was good, I begged the privilege of go- 
ing. Frank, an Indian boy living in our family, 
was to be my attendant. 

“Tl take you there and back before noon, Miss 
Mary,”’ he said, as he drove up to the door. 

I took my seat in the little clumsy sled which 
the men called a ‘Tom Pung,” but which Frank, 
in his broken way, called ‘‘Tommy’s Plung.”’ 
“Me take old Hoosier. He go quick,” said 
Frank. ‘You no be ’fraid; me hold him.” 
Away went Hoosier like the wind. I soon saw 
that Frank could guide, but could not hold him. 
I became alarmed. Frank tugged away at the 
reins, saying, ‘‘Me hold him. Me hold him.” 

At length we were stopped by a tree that had 
fallen across the road. We made our way with 
much difficulty around the tree, and Frank 
climbed upon Hoosier’s back. ‘Me ride here,”’ 
he said. ‘Then me make him stop.” 

A little way farther on there was a steep hill. 
Hoosier climbed the hill briskly, but just as we 
reached the top, the box slipped from the runners, 
and I was left sitting upon the seat, nicely 
wrapped in the buffalo robe; and Hoosier, Frank, 
runners and all, were leaving me. 

Just at this momert several dogs rushed out 
from a wigwam by the roadside, and by their 
loud barking frightened Hoosier, and prevented 
Frank from noticing that he had lost.a part of his 
load, and from hearing my voice as I called after 
him. A turn in the road a little farther on made 
me lose sight of him. Several Indians now came 
out from the wigwam, and their lond “ha, ha,’’ 
added not a little to my vexation. 

They finally asked me to go into the wigwam 


Frank would soon return. 





as he had longed for, but had never had, with 


with the rest of the sleigh. 





we lived among the Indians, to a town from | 


for ‘‘ta-kotch”’ (warmth), but I declined, thinking 


T had not long to wait before back he came 


The Indians kindly aided in securing the box to 
the runners, and we reached the town in safety. 
Frank warmed himself while I was making my 
purchases, but he had become so chilled on his 
| way to town that he suffered with the cold when 
} we were returning. 
“I’m heap cold, but my boss toes’? (big toes) 
‘ache the worst,’’ he said, whenever I questioned 
him. 
We reached home with no other misfortune 
than the delay in going, and the trouble with 

Frank’s ‘‘boss toes’? when returning. 
Mary MONTREAL. 

a +o 
For the Companion, 

A POLITE LITTLE BOY. 
Sixty or seventy years ago children were 
trained both at home and at school to be far 
more mannerly than they are now. No little boy 
thonght of going into 2 neighbor's house without 
pulling off his hat, tucking it under his arm, and 
making a bow. ‘‘Making your manners,’’ they 
called it. 
Little Calvin had been thns trained, and though 
only three or four years old, always did so when 
he went anywhere. 
He had never yet been to church, and as his 
mother was making him a suit of clothes that he 
might go, a puzzling question came into his little 
head, “Ought*he to make his manners when he 
went into church?” 
He wanted to ask some one, but, like many 
| older people, he was ashamed to ask what seemed 
| so simple a question. 
| The Sunday morning came, and still he had 
| not found out what to do. 
“T'll be on the safe side,’”’ he thought to him- 
self. “It can’t do any harm.” 
So when fairly inside the church door, he 
tucked his hat under his arm, squared up, and 
made his manners. 
I dare say there were some to smile at the odd 
sight, but I think the good Father, to whose wor- 
ship the church was consecrated, was pleased 
with this act of politeness in the innocent little 
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PATRIOTIC PUZZLES. 
i. 
NOVEL ADDITIONS. 
1, Some lofty trees you first must find. 
2, A useful metal bring to mind. 
3, This will bring grief and sorrow too. 
4, More lofty trees will meet your view. 
5, Some kitchen-ware is made from this. 
6, This, I know, will sure bring bliss. 
7, Conjunction this,—’tis plainly seen. 
8, This is not blue, but ever green. 
9, To limit or to bound, you'll see. 
10, And now a pronoun, yet not ‘‘she.”’ 
11, Another pronoun, if you will. 
12, These may be used for good or ill. 
13, A preposition, meaning source. 
14, Another pronoun this, of course. 
15, We’re fond of this, if "tis our own. 
16, Part of humanity you now are shown, 
Join these aright, and you will learn 
A title Washington did earn. 


2. 
PERSPECTIVE CUBE. 
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1 to 2, A river celebrated for one of Washington’s 
exploits. 


1 to 3, 
3 to 4, 
2 to 4, 


How Washington regarded a traitor. 

What Benedict Arnold became. 

What Washington's deeds have never been. 
5 to6, What Washington's victory was, 

5 to 7, What the British army was. 

7 to 8, What a traitor does to himself. 

hington used these in all his deeds. 

e feeling that pervaded many a heart in 
evolution. 

ur “Standard” bird. 

Jhat our forefathers did to the foe. 

These were daring, and well performed by 
gton and his allies. 


3. 
ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE. 


Select two letters from each word printed in ital- 
cs, and these, written down in order—two of the 









second word under those of the first, and so on—will 
give the answer. 


In the bowers we are seen; 
In the /ilacs of the grove; 
In the forest filled with green; 
In the paths we love to rove. 


In the lightning wild and drear; 
In the midnight dark and lone; 
In all ages dark or clear; 
In the youth of every zone. 





In the moon that shines above; 

In the friends we greet and cheer; 
’Tis a time we all should love 

And hold in memory dear, 


4. 
REVOLUTIONARY PUZZLE. 














First, find the names of ten things represented 
above. Their initials give the name of a noted gen- 
eral. Also find, by transposing the letters of your 
list of names, the names of seven other generals of 
the Revolution. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1.—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, Burning. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, Holly. 
13, 14, 15, 16, Boys. 17, 18, 19, And. 20, 21, 22, Ivy. 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, Girls. 

(“Sylvanus Urban, in 1779, was informed that on St. Val- 
entine’s Day, in that year, at a little obscure village in 
Kent, there was an odd kind of sport. The girls, from five 
or six to eighteen years old, were assembled in a crowd, 
burning an uncouth figure, called a ‘holly boy,’ and which 
they had stolen from the boys; while in another part of the 
village the boys were burning what they called an ‘ivy 
girl.’ The ceremony of each burning was accompanied by 
acclamations, huzzahs, and other noise. The informant 
inquired the meaning of this from the oldest people in the 
place, but could learn no more than that it had always 
been a sport at that season.”—Every Day Book, Vol. 1, 
pp. 226. A. D. 1825.) 

2. Oriole, Nuthatch, Redbreast, Vines, Yew, Aloes, 
Nests, Darts. Vowels—i, e, e, 0, 0, u. 


Verse— “The rose is red, 
The violet’s blue, 
Carnation’s sweet, 
And so are you.” 
3. Spare. Swear. Bear. Care. Sture. Share. 
Fare. Dare. Rare. Tare. Snare.—Sweethearts. 








boy. M. C. W. B. 


4. Squash, Lamb, Engine, Mallet, Umbrella, Arms 
chair.—Samuel. Bertha. 
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TREAT IT LIKE SMALL-POX, 


A person sick with yellow fever, it is supposed, 
does not directly give the disease to another. The 


is absorbed 
by woollen or cotton or other porous material, which 


contagious poison—whatever its source 
thus becomes a source of contagion. 
small be 
communicated directly from one 


Besides this, 


Diphtheria, however,— like pox, 


person to 


may 
another. 
the poison may fasten on any porous ar- 
ticle within the sick-room—the bed-clothing, window- 


curtains, writing-paper, books, and elothing hang- 


ing in the closets. Or it may be absorbed by water, 


milk, or other fluids that are exposed in the room, 


and sometimes even in distant parts of the house. 


Of course, everything about the house should be 
disinfected as thoroughly as if the disease had been 
small-pox, und ne person should be admitted into 


the house until after the 
of clothing, they 
themselves. 


disinfection. As to articles 


should be earefully disinfected by 


The hair of the patient, also, ought to be subjected 


to repeated di ctions—or, in severe cases, closely 
shaved and then burned 

Last summer « family of three children in St. Al- 
bans, Vt., lad diphtheria and recovered from it. 
After their recovery they played about the streets 
for a fortnight Thew they were sent on a visit to 
friends in Pairtield, in which town there was no 
ease of the disease After their visit the diphtheria 
broke out in all the four families that the children 
had visited. Of course, the supposition is fully war- 


ranted that they carried it with them in their hair or 
in their cloth og 

In Rus 
of the 
by diphtheria; and in Odessa, 
than three ul the children have died of it. 
In parts of New England whole families of children 
have been attacked by the disease, 


sin there are distriets where it is said half 
Infant p 
since last spring, more 


fourths of 


anda large portion 
And this will continue 
authorities deal with it as 
by fullest isolation and the 


of them have 
until families 
they do with 


not recovered. 
and town 
snitll-pox 

most thorough 


disinfection. 


+ 
OLD LADY. 


lady seventy-nine 


A BRAVE 
Jackson, a 


Mrs 
a delicate 


years old, and 
saved herself from death by her 
sandenduarance. The Lexington, Ky., Gazette 
elreumstances 


courage 


frame, 


narrates the 


She was visiting her son 
over to 


in Jessamine, and went 





see a neighbor by the name of Miller, who has 

t few « r in an enclosure. Several persons went 

into the park to examine the deer, w«mong whom was 
Mrs. Jackson. 

hey ‘med kind and gentle, and in the course of 

m hour or two Mrs Jackson returned to the park 

tlone, When she was attacked by the buck, knocked 


down, and would have been trampled to “death, e x- 
cept that she inimal by the horns and held 
to him with such a firm grip that he was not able to 


seized the 


throw her off 

He tore her clothes and hurt her feet and legs very 
severely, She screamed as loud as she could, consid 
ering the perilous condition in which she was placed. 


It seemed to her that it must have been fifteen or 


twenty minutes before any one heard her, and all 
this time she was holding on with a death-grip to 
those terribly branching antlers 


At last a negro boy came to her relief, and beat off 


»pulation have lately been swept away | 





the savage animal She was taken to the heuse more 
dead than alive, but has gradually recovered from | 
her injuries 


She complained more of soreness in her arms than 


unv of her hurts, 
the struggle in whi 


from which showed the nature of 
h she was engaged 

If she had let go her hold, the buek would have cut 
her to pieces with his sharp hoofs, as these are most 
formidable weapons of attack. 


> 
THE UTES LIVE. 
of the 
Utes, 


How 
Miss Meeker, 
the 


She says, * 


one 


ladies released from cap- 


tivity among describes how these savages 


live rhe Utes live principally on bread 
When they can't 


ind when 


and ment. get bread, they live on 


meat, they can't get meat, they live on 


bread 
“When they have a great quantity of provisions on 
hand, they eat it oll up before gettingany more. The 
same is true when they have a small quantity on hand. 
“They are dirty They are even very dirty. Their 
meat is generally permitted to lie about on the ground 
or any plage. 

Exch Indian family possesses any number of dogs 
fromecight to fifteen, and these animals help them- 
selves to the meat 

“After thev have satisfied themselves, 
the Indians become hungry, 
piece on which the dogs feed. 

“Tl generally boil their meat, but sometimes 


mey 
they broil it. They put it in water, and let it remain 





and when 
they cut off this same 





only a few minutes, Suteiniheiaiine: tai long enough to heat, when 
they take it out and begin to eat. 

“They use the same water and the same pail for 
boiling over and over again, until the water becomes 
a perfect slime of filth. 

“One pot generally does service for the entire fam- 
ily. This particular pot is a frying-pan. 

“When the Utes get out of bed, they wash their 
faces and bathe the baby in it, after which they bake 
the bread and boil the meat. 

“Then they eat out of the vessel, and then the dogs 
lick up the leavings. 

“They clothe themselves with skins of animals or 
with blankets. 

“They generally take a blanket or askin and cuta 
hole in the middle of it and throw it over their heads, 
cutting arm-holes, and fastening the garment at the 
waist with a wide belt, while they close up the neck 
with a buckskin string. 

**When the garment wears out, they cut the string 
and let it drop, but not before. Sometimes the Ind- 
ians will wear as many as five of these garments at a 
time, always keeping the cleanest one on the outside.’ 


+> 
A WASTE OF QUESTIONS. 

A woe-begone pedestrian approached a group of 
men who stood on the steps of the New York Court 
House. He looked like a foreigner, but before he 
could speak, the company began to chaff him. 


After every fellow had put in a shot, and the peri- 
patetic had said nothing, one of the party took it 
upon himself to discover who and what he was, as 
the deliberations of all of them had not resulted in 
determining his nationality. 

“Well, sir,” the inquisitor began, while the tramp 
looked athim with a face as full of expression as a 
wooden Indian, “well, sir, you look as if you had 
walked all the way from Bismarck land. Do you 
speak German?” 

The tramp shook his head. 

“Do you speak French, then?” 

Shake. 

“Ttalian?”’ 

More shake. 

“Danish?” 

Shake again. * 

“Trish?” 

Shake again. 

“Welsh?” 

More of the same sort. 

“Hebrew, Latin, Greek, Choctaw, Sanscrit, Chi- 
nese, Copt, Arabic, Turkish, Russian?” 

A whole paragraph of shakes followed this; and 
the questioner began to look frightened at the job he 
had undertaken. But he went ahead. 

‘Well, if you don’t speak any of these, what do you 
speak?” 

“English,” said the tramp, in a soft little voice; 
“and I'd like to have a nickel to buy a suit of clothes 
and get me my dinner.” 

Hereafter that gentleman will ask the last question 
first.—American Punch. 


+> 
ECCENTRICITY OF 
A boiler exploded in A 


A BOILER. 
Ivarado, Texas, and killed 
three men, but that result did not secure the explo- 
"in the chapter of acci- 
dents, though other and more eccentric results did: 


sion an “honorable mention 


Half of the boiler struck an ox-cart on which a lit- 
tle boy was standing, shelling corn, killing both the 
oxen and tearing the wagon into fragments, while the 
boy escaped without even a scratch. 

A rock weighing fully 500 pounds was blown high 
into the air, and in its course down tore its way 
through the roof of the office and buried itself in the 
earth; and strange as it may seem, missed striking two 
gentlemen by not over six inches, neither being hurt. 

Standing by the side of the two men who were 
killed instantly was another, whom the foree of the 
explosion raised and sent clear over the roof of the 
office, and he landed feet foremost in a pond of water 
on the other side, his only injury being a slight bruise 
on the right side of his face. 

+ 
SHERIDAN’S WITTY TOAST. 

Sheridan’s wit and ability as an actor were once 
displayed before his constituents of Stafford, in a 
way thatastonished them. Stafford, which Sheridan 
had represented in Parliament for several years, was 
the 

On one occasion when he dined with his constitu- 

ents, he was called upon to give a toast, and continu- 
ing his conversation with the chairman, was remind- 
ed that he must say something. Ina petulant man- 
ner, as if offended, he exclaimed in a loud voice, 

“May the manufactures of Stafford be trodden un- 
der foot by the whole world!” 

For a few seconds there was consternation on the 
countenances of the sons of Create. They wondered 
whether Sheridan meant to insult them. Soon, how- 
ever, they took the joke, and vehemently applauded 
it for its wit. 


centre of shoemaking: 


+ 
“CRABB’sS SYNONYMS.” 

It is amusing how few people are willing to confess 
ignorance of any subject: 

A gentleman recently entered 2a book-store in Ne- 
vada County and inquired of the proprietor, “ilave 
you Crabb’s Synonyms? 

“Crabb’s what?’ quer ied the other. 

“Crabb’s Synonyms,” replied the purchaser. 

“No,” said the shop- keeper, *‘we don’t keep them. 
What are they for? 

Upon being informed that synonyms were simply 
words of like meaning, and that Crabb’s Synonyms 
was the title of a book, in which such words are enlled 
and arranged according to signification, he remarked, 
“Why, yes, I understand wh at synonyms are, They 
are not used in this country.’ 


> 
A CRYING BUOY. 
Superstitious sailors navigating the Pacific Ocean 
are likely to meet with something that will surprise 
them. 


An automatic buoy, which belongs off the mouth of 
San Francisco Harbor, has broken loose and gone to 
sea. Itis one of those patent things that how! when the 
waves shake them, and howl worse as the waves are 
higher. Whether it has gone to Japan or up and 
down the coast is unknown, but wherever it goes, it 
carries its wild cry into the ocean. 


+> 


THE difference between tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee is illustrated by the fact that the rich man with a 
great appetite is called an epicure, and the tramp 
with a great appetite is called 2 glutton. 


WHILE little five-years-old Flora was earnestly 
watching the stars, she suddenly exclaimed, “Mamma, 
we could not find our way to heaven if the stars didn’t 
twinkle so.” 


Ir may be that the answer of the poor servant-girl 
may find a response in other hearts. Some one said 
to her, “Well, Mary, I hear you have left your old 
place. Where do you live now?” She replied, with 
a pleasant smile, Please, ma’am, I don’t live no- 
where now. I'm married.” 


On a honeymoon, recently, the young husband, go- 
ing across from Dover to Boulogne, was suddenly 
very strange. “Are you ill, love?” exclaimed the 
anxious model wife. “Oh, say, Alfred, beloved, are 
vou ill?” He was afraid of being donbted, and faintly 
replied, “I think the shrimps I had for breakfast this 
morning must have been alive.” 
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A Real Good Food.—Try It! 

Have you had any of the Boston Beef Packing 
Company’s meats? 
Fresh Beef in 2 tb cans.—Good Food. 
Corned Beef in 2 fb cans.—Good Relish. (Com, 

For Bronchial, Asthmatic, and Pulmonary com- 
plaints, * Brown's Bronchial Troches” manifest remarkable 
curative properties. Like all other meritorious articles, 
they are frequently imitated, and those purchasing should 
be sure to obtain the genuine “Bronchial Troches.” (Com. 


jeasnaliibemmiaats 
Ask any good doctor if Hop Bitters are not the best 
family medicine on earth. (Communicated. 


MARK ¥°: 


VARTICULARS of SMITHOGRAPHY and Inita- 
tion Stained Glass. M Smi1TH, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Use REDDINGC’S RUSSIA SALVE for 
Flesh Wounds, Etc. 
To sell the best and fastest sell- 


AGENTS | WANTE ing Books and Bibles. Low 


price, excellent terms, exclusive territory. Address BRaD- 
LEY, GARRETSON & Co., 66 N. 4th St., P hiladelphia » Fa 


PATENTS. 


. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
Ww Rive D. Cc. fie ~ Send for cireular. 


for 1880, with j postal information, 

improved interest-table, calendar, 

&c., &c., will be mailed — sk 
Wholesale . HIR 


3cent Serante Boegese to any address, by writing to € 
it, 216 Market St. » Philadel; ip ia, —-. 


“700 FINE EMBOSSED PICTURES, 


Flowers, Birds, &c., 25 cents; 25 Superb, 25cents; 10 Large, 
25 cents. 100 Transfer Pictures, 25 cents; 300 Smaller, 

25 cents. Catalogue Free. Fancy Wall Pocket, ornamented, 
60 cts. WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago, Ill. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


RGA Stops, 3 set Golden Tongue Reeds, & (ct's, 
Rees Swell, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, $143 to$25S5. 6# Newspapersent Free. 
Address Daniel F Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better thana horse, because you can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information, 

THE POPE M’F’G — 


85 Summer Street, B ston 








CLARK’S INDELIBLE PENCILS, 


Your 
Sold at all Stationers. 


Linen 





L. 
































BOYS’ 
PATTERNS aris styles, Send for instructions 


for measurement. Wv. J. MORSE, Manufacturer Ladies’ 
and Children’s Clothing, CLEVELAND, O. 


PRINTING PRESS for 75 cents. With 

ink roller, cents. Both by mail $1.60. A 
complete Printing Office, 
font of type, type tray 
gold bron: n 
mailfor $3.25. Sample ‘ac ‘age a 4 
v arieties ofcards, 10 cents. Specimen Book 
oftype, &c., 1 cents. YOUNG AMERICA 
PREss Co.,35 Murray Street, New York 


115 Foreign, all different, many rare, 
STAMPS. 25ets.; 400 well- assorted, 25 ct Bra- 

© 2il,7 cts; 4 Chili, 10 cts.; 2 Costa Rica, 
9cts.; 3 Egypt,5 cts.; 5 India, 7 cts.; 4 Pe ru, 10 cts.; 50 
varieties U.s.,25cts. Albums, gilt flexible cover, 40 cts. ; 
full cloth, embossed, 60 cts,, post free. Stamps on aprroval 
to responsible parties who send references. New circular 
for 3-cent stamp, Edwards, Peek & Co., Box 384,Chicago. 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 
CAXTONETTE PRESS, 
Self-In king, only 
COLUMBIAN VIR HESSES 
ing, from $25 ba $56. 
work of a $250 Press. 
$3.50. Stamp for catalogue. CURT 
& MITCHELL, 15 Federal aaest, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


‘and breast measure. Li idies’ 


Latest 


nd age 
Sack, Cloak and Ulster Patterns. 











e, VizZ., 


ress, roller, 
ink, leads 


Geary 
Lb 














&8. 

Self-Ink- 
Will do the 
Presses from 


naews PREMIUM SEEDS. 








*sa1do3 *000 OOr 
10} dures PUTS 











If you desire Reliable Seeds, send stamp for this 
beautiful Catalogue with Colored Plates. 
Name this paper. ‘W. H. REID, Rochester N. ¥. 


gerne DREER’S 
CARDEN CALENDAR FOR 1880, 


136 pages, beautifully illustrated, The best work on Gar- 
dening. It contains descriptive price-lists of Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds and Castes Plants. Copy with 
large Chromo of New Coleus. 10 cts.; Plain Copy, 
6 cts. fos postage. HENRY A. DREER 

No. 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


2 B.K.BLISS & SONS 
HAND BOOK. 


A COMPLETE GUIDE FOR 
THE GARDEN & FARM 
Seeps,PLANTS.Butes, SMALL FRUITS 

Garden Requisites..300 ILLUSTRATIONS 


OQUU 


150 PAGES. Price |0 Ets. 
bee 54 BARCLAY. of. NEW YORK. 


Established 1871. 
THAT 

















Dorr’ s Iowa Seeds. 


Pure, Fresh and Reliable 


Seeds for Farm, Garden and Greenhouse, all the most ap- 
proved Vegetables, an elegant assortment of the choicest 
Flowers, l’lants, Bulbs, and many miscellaneous articles, 
all at reasonable rates, New Catalogue FREE, or with 6 
papers beautiful flower seeds, including 1 of elegant pan- 
sies, for 25c. for trial. C. W. DORR, Seedsman, 
Des MoInes, Lowa. 








A beautiful work of 100 Pages, 1 Colored Flower 
Plate, and 500 Illustrations, with Descriptions of 
the best Flowers and Vegetables, and how to grow them. 
All for a Five-CENT STAMP. In English or German, 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. 5 cts, for 
postage wil) buy the Floral Guide, telling how to get them, 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages. 6 
Colored Plates, and many hundred Engravings. For 50e 
in uper covers; $line legant cloth, In German or English. 

Vick’s Illustrated M fonthly Magazine, 32 Pages. 
A Colored Plate in every number and many fine Engrav- 
ings. Price $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5. Specimen 
Numbers sent for 10 ae 3 trial copies for 25 ¢ ~~ -¥ 















Address ES VICK, Rochester, N 


HENDERSON S 


Combined Catalogue of - 


cEDS “DO. ant 


Sent free to all who @ ply a letter. 


r Hen 
35 bStflanat st Street, P New Varke 











The Cheapest, most Durable 
and Best Loeking Shoe worn, 
Thoroughly waterproof, For 
Miners, Brewers, Dvers, Butch. 
ers, Farmers, and Laborers of 
all kinds, it is without an equal. 
Send for Cirenlar to 


CHAS. W. COPELAND, 





Sole Manufacturer, 


_ Boston . ass. ~ | 


ANTED.— Agents. to sell. Guy’s “Treatise on 
House Plants.’”’ Every lady that)has plants 
wants one. It tells about slipping, potting, watering, air, 
light, heat, frozen plants, ete.; also how to destroy insects 
on plants. Price, 10 cents, by mail. C.W.GUY, Boston, 
Mass. 100 copies sent, postpaid, for $1. 
Send stamp for our New 


b ] NS2 trated Catalogue. 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street. CINCINNATI, 0. 








Lowest prices ever known 
on h-Loaders, 


reec 
Rifles, & Rev civers. 


OUR $15 SHOT-6UN 


at greatly reduced price. 





10 O Pkts. Best Garden or Flowe or Flower 
Seeds mailed for 25 cts. in stamps. 


SE SEEDS Large new Illustrated eau FREE 
7A URPEE & CO., 231 Church St., P! 


The New BOSS Cultivator, 


For General Purpose Work. Sold eo! from manufa. tory. 
padres for Illustrated Circular, 4! PERRY & SON, 
Bridgeport, Conn., or Canands . ote Caro atalogue 
of many very valuable New oz. Pears, Peaches, 
Quinces, Grapes and Strawberries, now ready. Send for 
it,and formaclub. Discount Liberal. 


25 CENTS 
SEEDS 








For 25 Cents we will mail to 
any address 10 Packets of our 
choice imported Flower Seeds, 
including Asters, Balsams, &c. 
gee our large Illustrated Cata- 

logue of everything for the 
taken. 
@ CO., 223 Church St., Philad’a » Pa. 


SAWING THE LOG. 


ba ‘arm and Gosden § for 1880. Send for it. Stam 
ON, MAULE 









THE GREAT SUCCESS\s 


oF THIS 


RIDING SAW MACHINE 
the number in use and the 
It saws of any size. 
ie man can saw or cord wood in one 
wil and easier than two men can the old way. It 
1 saw a two foot log in three minutes. Ev 
Farmer needs one. Township agents wan 
Send for Tilustrated Circular and —. 
ddress 


LaborSavingG@EANT RB 
is fully demonstrated by 
resent demand for them. 











. W. BOSTWIC 
178 Bie eee Clee 
CAUTION —Reware of all imitators and in- 





fringers. We own five t patents on these Giant 
Riding Saw Machines. We warrant every Machine. 





E. A. REEVES, 


OLD ESTABLISHED 


E Seed Warehouse, 
2 68 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


Descriptive Catalogues sent free to all on 
application. 





UsTRATEDY: VE AND 
“2 escrIP ei 


wil be mailed rxxe to all applicants, and to customers without 
— it. it contains four colored plates, 600 engravin 
ng ove and full descriptions, prices and directions ot 
varieties of ial Bem and Flower Seeds, Fiants, 
Send for it. Address, 


co. Detroit , Mich. 


PEARCE’S IMPROVED CAHOON BROAD- 
CAST SEED-SOWER 
Sows Grass Seed, Grain, Rice, 
Flax,Hemp,every thing broad- 
cast five timesas fast as it can 
be done by hand, and better 
than by any other means 
whatever. Nobody with an 
acre to sow can afford to do 
without it. 
Price, $6.00. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
Stamp for cirenlar. 
GOODELL Co., 
Antrim, N. H., 
Sole Manufacturers. 
"San 


Invaluable to al 

















The most perfect and re- 
liable Drill in use. 
Send for cireular. Made only by 


EVERETT & SMALL, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
jalty is growing and distributing 
ti Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants, suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail 
at all post-offices, 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, for ° 2 12 for $2; 19 for 935 
26 for $4; 35 for 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
&3~ Send for our New ‘Guide to Rose C 
|6o pages, = Somnntty D 





ulture— 
illustrated —and choose from over 
Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


Five 








Rose Growers, West Grove, Chce-tc> Co., Pa. 





